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Preface 


The spread of the concept of functional literacy and the increasing 
number of projects and programmes based on that concept have created 
a need for the methods of training the personnel engaged in these activ- 
ities to be made widely known. It is in answer to that need that the 
present work has been published. 

This guide, like its predecessor one, is the product of experience 
gained in various countries during the implementation of the Experi- 
mental World Literacy Programme. 

It is essentially practical, and any references to theory and principles 
which have been included are there to help to clarify the objectives of 
the training and to throw more light on the educational methods set 
forth in the guide, which conform to an original systemic and ecological 
approach. 

Like the Practical Guide to Functional Literacy, this work is mainly 
intended for adult educators, teachers, engineers and technicians in 
industry and agriculture in charge of illiterate workers, international 
and national specialists responsible for the launching and running of 
functional literacy programmes, and ultimately for all who take an 
interest in the efforts which have been made to link education to 


development. 


1. The Practical Guide to Functional Literacy (Paris, 1973), written by C. Bellahséne, 
a member of the Secretariat of Unesco, who has made a considerable contribu- 
tion to the development of the training methods which it describes. 
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Introduction 


The success of any functional literacy programme depends directly on 
the competence of the cadres, those who are responsible for thinking 
out and working out the system to be applied, and on the qualifications 
of the instructors, i.e., in the last analysis, on the training the instructors 
and cadres have received. 

For purposes of functional literacy work, the usual training methods 
are unsatisfactory because they generally place great emphasis on teach- 
ing formulas and conveying knowledge by means of lessons, lectures 
and so on, whereas in reality the only real knowledge is that which is 
acquired by experience,” in a real situation, and by methods combining, 
within the act of learning, practical activities and the theoretical eluci- 
dation of those activities. 

Thus it is clear that the training of personnel for functional literacy 
work, if it is to be satisfactory, must be acquired largely in the field and 
through individual and group research culminating in a genuine ‘redis- 
covery’ of the functional literacy system and the principles underlying 
it. The operational seminar is designed to meet these two requirements 
and it is, as we shall see, the pivotal feature of the system for the training 
of cadres and instructors, the axis about which everything is centred. It 
is for this reason that considerable space is devoted, in the following 
pages, to describing this type of seminar. 

But since the effectiveness of a functional literacy programme also 
depends on the structure which governs the actual work, it was con- 
sidered necessary, in Part One, to study in outline the organization of 
teacher training, regarded as an essential preliminary to educational 
action. The second part is devoted to the training of cadres. It will be 


1. For a definition, see Part Two. A 
2. *. . . Experience is the supreme authority . . .’, C. Rogers, On Becoming a Person, 


London, Constable, 1961. 
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noted that considerable importance is attached to the definition of the 
aims and content of this training. The reason is not difficult to discern: 
it is that the effectiveness of any training system depends on its object 
and on the theory and principles on which it is based. 

The third part, using the same approach, deals with the training of 
instructors. 

Since this is designed as a practical teaching guide, the principles, 
methods and techniques described are illustrated by documents of 
various kinds (model lessons, training programmes, case studies, and 
so on) appended to each part or chapter. 

The unifying concept underlying the work as a whole is that of eco- 
logical relationship, seen as the basic educational relationship in a 
milieu which is striving to attain its development objectives. 


Part One 


Organizing” for 
educational action 


Experience with the Experimental World Literacy Programme has 

shown that the effectiveness of educational action depends on certain 

conditions, of which the most important, those which constitute meth- 
odological prerequisites, are as follows: 

The training/literacy teaching provided must be fully in keeping with 
the situations and problems. The action taken must depend on the 
nature of the obstacles to development in the particular socio- 
economic sector where the work is to be carried out.t 

The socio-economic groups concerned must accept complete or partial 
responsibility for the operation. A functional literacy operation can- 
not be organized from outside, using the mechanistic methods of 
traditional teaching. It presupposes active participation by those con- 
cerned at every stage of preparation and execution. 

i It must be an interdisciplinary operation. Functional literacy training, 
being a method of training designed to promote economic and social 
development, requires the co-operation of specialists from a variety 
of social and economic sectors—agriculture, industry, education, 
public health, etc.—and therefore cannot be left to teachers alone. 

Any educational operation, to be effective, requires, first, appropriate 

operational structures, and second, suitable working methods. 


1. Practical Guide to Functional Literacy, op. cit., Part One. 
2. ibid., p. 69. 
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A. Operational structures 


The danger with the teams responsible for functional literacy work is 
that they tend to become bureaucratic and to lose sight of practical, 
on-the-spot problems. The structures which determine their activities 
should therefore be so designed as to give them mobility and contact 
with the problems. Generally speaking, there may be said to be two 
different types of structures capable, in different ways, of meeting the 
requirements of practical action: centralized and decentralized. 


CENTRALIZED STRUCTURES 


Centralized structures are the rule in most of the functional literacy 
projects which go to make up the Experimental World Literacy Pro- 
gramme. Their main functional characteristics are as follows: central- 
ization of the educational planning and preparatory work; decentraliza- 
tion of the execution and the educational supervision. 

The organizational structure of the functional literacy service of Mali 
provides an example of structures of this type. 

The National Centre is responsible for the production and distribu- 
tion of educational material for all the functional literacy programmes 
in Mali. The training and supervision of instructors are the responsi- 
bility of seven regional directorates, each at the centre of one of the 
development zones. To facilitate the educational and administrative 
work of the regional directors, ‘functional literacy zones’ with fifty 
literacy centres apiece have been set up. The four main ‘tools of trade’ 
of each of the heads of zone are:+ 
His moped, which enables him to visit all his functional literacy centres 

at least once a month. 

The daily attendance register of the functional literacy centre, recording 
times when students are absent and also giving details of lessons with 
the name of the group leader responsible and any comments made by 
visiting authorities. 

A portable card-index of the literacy centres operating in the zone, of 
which the regional director holds a duplicate. 


1. See B. Dumont, Functional Literacy in Mali: Training for Development, Paris, 
Unesco, 1973 (Educational Studies and Documents, 10). 
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His time-table which sets out his duties and orders for each day of the 
month, and his monthly report form which he fills in with details 
concerning the fulfilment of those duties (the programme of work is 
drawn up for the month ahead at a meeting with the regional 
director). 

This type of organization can produce good results provided it fulfils 
certain conditions. First, the staff of the National Centre, which pro- 
duces the educational material, must be able to go out into the field 
at regular intervals to help to investigate problems and study means of 
solving them on the spot. Second, regional directors and heads of zones 
must have similar mobility and must participate, in one way or another, 
in the preparation of the educational programmes and methods and the 
teaching material. They should also have received an appropriate train- 
ing. Last, the production and distribution of teaching material should 
adhere strictly to a set time-table, since any delays in this respect 
inevitably hamper functional literacy activities. 


DECENTRALIZED STRUCTURES? 


Experience shows that decentralized structures are those which best 
meet the demands of practical action. Effective decentralization of the 
planning and execution of a functional literacy programme facilitates: 
the study of the milieu and the identification of the problems hampering 
development; the diversification of educational methods and instru- 
ments; the training and supervision of instructors; the evaluation of the 
processes involved and the educational results. 

Decentralization may be achieved either by setting up, in industrial 
enterprises, rural development sectors, etc., local functional literacy 
teams which may or may not, depending on the requirements, receive 
support from the national literacy service under whose jurisdiction they 
come or else by giving responsibility for functional literacy work to the 
socio-economic sectors concerned, each operating independently. 

We shall give two examples of structures of this type relating, one to 
the organization of literacy work in Guinea, the other to the organiza- 
tion of training and literacy work at the Vale do Rio Doce mine in 


Brazil. 


1. See Part Two below. 
2. Practical Guide . . . , op. cit., p. 64-7. 
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An example of a decentralized structure: organizational structure 
of the National Literacy Service of Guinea 


There are two instruments defining the structures and functions of the 
national and regional literacy services in Guinea, from which the fol- 
lowing are a few of the more important passages: 

The national service: 


The National Literacy Service shall comprise the following sections: 

(a) Unit responsible for methodological and general guidance. The main purpose of 
this unit shall be to supervise operational activity, analyse the educational pro- 
grammes and materials produced in the various sectors, and prepare texts, text- 
books and brochures using material supplied by the field. It shall also promote 
the production of training brochures in the various education authority areas 
and regional education directorates. 

(b) Unit responsible for planning, evaluation and documentation. This unit shall be 
required to ensure the strict planning of activities. It shall supervise the collec- 
tion, inventory-making, classification and storage of all documentation pro- 
duced throughout the country on the subject of literacy training. Through 
planning and documentation, it shall ensure evaluation of the results and of the 
resources employed (material, methods, personnel, etc.). 

(c) Operational unit. This unit shall comprise travelling teams which can be sent out 
to live and work in the field to give effective, practical assistance to the local 
teams. The members of this unit will be required to compile texts and textbooks 
from the information they collect in the field, under the supervision of the 
guidance unit. 

(d) Publishing unit. This unit shall be responsible for relations with printers. It must 
work in close conjunction with the other units. The audio-visual section is 10- 
tegrated with all the four units listed above, and must be in a position to meet 
their requirements at any time... . 


Regional services: 


- : Considering the pressing need to adapt literacy training to regional and sectoral 
development Problems and with a view to linking it more dynamically to the 
Tequirements of economic production, it is essential to set up a local, interdisciplin- 
ary educational production team attached to every regional educational directorate 

This team must be able to plan and apply educational methods and resources. 

(a) Composition. This must be a permanent team composed of four qualified mem- 
bers serving in the fédération? concerned, from the secretariats of State for 
Rural Economy and Crafts, Education, Health and Public Works respectivelY- 

(b) Functions. It shall be responsible for: making a study of the milieu with a view 
to identifying the training problems to be solved in order to increase productio” 


1. Politico-administrative territorial division, 
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working out training programmes tailored to the problems thus identified; 
devising the necessary teaching methods and material, and translating them 
into the national languages of the region; the continuous training of instructors; 
the organization and operation of literacy training groups; continuous assess- 
ment of the operation. .. . 


An example of a decentralized, autonomous structure: 
organizational structure of training/literacy work at the Vale do Rio Doce 


mine, Brazil» 


This enterprise, with the assistance of Unesco, has carried out a par- 
ticularly interesting experiment in functional literacy teaching. 

The team responsible for the design and preparation of the pro- 
gramme comprised: an educational analysis section; a section for the 
preparation of the content of the civics and socio-economic pro- 
grammes; the workshop foreman who prepared the technical instruc- 
tions; external assistants (staff from the local university) for educational 


questions. 


B. Methods of work 


The efficiency of any structure depends not only on the nature of the 
relations between its constituent parts, but also on the interactions 
between the members of the departments, i.e. their methods of work. 

Roughly speaking, two different methods of work may be distin- 
guished: the ‘assembly line’ method, in which tasks are allotted in 
accordance with the individual competence of the persons composing 
the team; and integrated work, in which problems are studied by groups 


as a whole. 


THE ‘ASSEMBLY LINE’ METHOD 


Each specialist retains a certain measure of independence in this method 
and the educational operation is conducted as a series of stages in which 
each individual works separately. 


1. Practical Guide . . . , op. cit., p. 65. 
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This method of work does not, of course, exclude contacts between 
specialists, but as these contacts are not put on an official basis, the 
compartmentalization of disciplines remains. How can educators give 
the teaching the educational form required if they have not taken part 
in studying the milieu and identifying the problems? How can illustra- 
tors depict the problem situations? The ‘assembly line’ method cannot 
really meet the need for interdisciplinarity in functional literacy work. 

In group work, on the other hand, the integration of tasks does 
satisfy this need. 


GROUP WORK 


Each problem to be solved is first examined by the group; tasks are then 
allocated according to specialities, but the team as a whole rounds off 
the job. 

At all the main stages of functional literacy work—study of the 
milieu, preparation of programmes and evaluation of their contents, 
preparation of teaching material, evaluation of procedures and results 
—group work is preferable to ‘assembly line’ work, in that it promotes 
communication and ideation, which are the source of individual and 
collective invention and progress. 

Study of the milieu should be carried out by all the members of the 
team, which may be composed, for instance, of: a sociologist, an eco- 
nomist, a psychologist, local technicians (engineers, etc.), and educa- 
tors. The audio-visual specialist should likewise take part in this study, 
so as to be able to ‘visualize’ the problems and take the photographs 
necessary for the preparation of the necessary pictorial material. 


To sum up, the efficiency of the work of the educational teams depends 
largely on how they are organized. This determines both the scope of 
their work and also, in large measure, the further training of those in 
positions of responsibility, since it is through group work in the field 
that the most effective training is given. 


Document 1 

Organizational structure 

of the functional literacy service 
in Mali 


| Ministry of Education, 
Youth and Sport 


General Directorate of 
Fundamental Education 
and Literacy 


National Functional 
Literacy Service 


Management unit 


Evaluation unit 


National Centre for the Seven regional directorates: 


Production and Distribution 


of Literacy Material Kayes 
Training section Banas ens 
Drafting and translation | amal o Sud 
| Dioéla 


section Sikasso 


Ségou 
Mopti 


Illustration section 
Audio-visual section 
Radio and press section 
Printing section 
Distribution section 
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Part Two 


Training of cadres 
for educational operations 


The cadres for functional literacy operations are drawn from various 
social and occupational backgrounds: agriculture (engineers, extension 
workers, etc.); industry (engineers, foremen, shop-overseers; eeo 
medicine (doctors, nurses, etc.); adult education (social and cultura 
activities organizers, etc.); the social sciences (sociologists, psycho- 
sociologists, economists, psychologists). i 

The composition of the teams responsible for planning and imple- 
menting functional literacy programmes will depend in each case On the 
situation and the human resources available. As regards their functions; 
project cadres may be divided into planners, producers of teaching 
material, evaluators, training officers (‘trainers’), supervisors, and 50 
on. Whatever their social and occupational background and their duties 
in the team to which they belong, they must all have the same ge 
conception of functional literacy work; they must, in other words, pr 
have received an appropriate training. This important problem i 
covered in the next two chapters. 


Chapter 1 


Objectives and content 
of the training of cadres 


This training has a threefold objective: conceptualization of the theory 
of functional literacy; conceptualization of the educational approach 
implied by this theory; acquisition of the skills required for educational 
work. 

The first two points, bearing on the content of training, will be 
analysed in this chapter; the third, relating rather to methods of train- 


ing, will be dealt with in the following chapter. 


A. Conceptualization of the theory 
of functional literacy 


. . . Just as illiteracy is an integral part of underdevelopment, so the promotion of 
literacy must be an integral part of development; this is the basic axiom which dis- 
tinguishes and governs the approach and the strategy; it also sums up the concept 


of functional literacy. . . .* 


This initial thesis has been transformed into a theory as a result of the 
experiments carried out for the Experimental World Literacy Pro- 


gramme, 


1. Speech by René Maheu, Director-General of Unesco, at the inauguration of the 
World Congress of Ministers of Education on the Eradication of Illiteracy, 
Teheran, 8 to 19 September 1965, Inaugural Speeches, Messages, Closing 
Speeches, p. 36, Paris, Unesco, 1966. The final report of this conference was the 
founding charter of functional literacy work. See World Conference of Ministers f 
of Education on the Eradication of Illiteracy, Teheran, 8 to 19 September 1965, / 
Final Report, Paris, Unesco, 1965 (Unesco/ED./217) (mimeo.). 
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At the level of educational theory, the basic hypotheses formulated 
at the outset have been validated experimentally and adopted as prin- 
ciples. These guiding principles, on which functional literacy work is 
now based, are eight in number, as follows. 

The selectivity principle. The strategy of functional literacy should be 
linked to that of development. The selectivity principle should there- 
fore operate at several levels: at the national level, by a choice of 
branches of the economy and sectors of social activity where illiteracy 
constitutes a bottleneck hampering the attainment of the aims of devel- 
opment; at the level of enterprises and local communities; at the level 
of groups; at individual level. 

The functionality principle. Functional literacy activity designed to 
further the objectives of development should correspond to the needs 
and interests of individuals and communities. Since economic develop- 
ment is the first condition for social development, one of the main 
essentials of literacy programmes is that they should be economically 

functional. But, since work is not man’s only function, the social and 
cultural needs of groups must always be taken into consideration. 

The diversification principle. Since all training/literacy teaching must 
be ‘made to measure’, it cannot be other than diversified. 

The globality principle.* Functional literacy is by no means confined 
to instruction in the rudiments of reading, writing and arithmetic; it 
constitutes a comprehensive, dynamic form of training designed to 
develop the economic and social aptitudes of individuals and, thereby, 
their personality as a whole. 

The content of such training varies according to circumstances, but 
contains the following basic elements, in different combinations depend- 
ing on the needs of the case: vocational training (in the broad sense of 
the term, including pre-training, technical and vocational introductory 
training, and further vocational training); social and economic training: 
scientific training; introduction to mathematics; training in oral com- 
munication (group activities) and written communication (vehicular 
literacy, pictorial representations). 

The integration principle. All functional literacy work is based on a? 
ecological approach, which entails its integration with the efforts made 
to attain the development objectives and solve the problems of the 


1. Practical Guide . . . , op. cit., p. 98. 
2. ibid. 
3. ibid., p. 91-8. 
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environment in which it is being done, and taking due account of the 
characteristics of individuals and groups. On the specifically educational 
level, the various forms of training activity are integrated with each 
other. 

The interdisciplinarity principle As already stated, training/literacy 
teaching activities are necessarily of a comprehensive, interdisciplinary 
character. 

The participation principle. This principle was already referred to at 
the beginning of Part One. 

The regulation principle. This principle will be analysed in greater 
detail in section B of this chapter. Here it is enough to say that all 
functional literacy work should aim to be self-adapting, through the 
establishment of an appropriate evaluation and feed-back system.* 


B. Conceptualization of the educational approach’ 


The educational approach deriving from these eight principles may be 
symbolized as in Figure 1. It comprises ten important stages consti- 
tuting a system which we shall now investigate: 


1. Formulation of the development objectives 


2. Context study! 


This study should indicate the instrumental objectives (technical- 
Occupational and non-occupational objectives) to be attained as a step 
towards the development objectives; the obstacles to the attainment of 
these instrumental objectives; the aspirations of the population; and, 
lastly, the resources (human and material) required and the resources 
available, 


- ibid., p. 91-8. 

- ibid., Fig. 5, p. 97. 

- ibid., p. 55-6 in particular. 
+ ibid., p. 21. 
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Development objectives 


Instrumental objectives: 
Technical-occupational 

Social and economic 

Social and cultural 


Problems 
Needs 
Resources 


. Basic evaluation 

2. Educational 
production 

3. Permanent 
evaluation, 
corrections, 
steering 

4. Analysis of 
miscellaneous 
information 

5. Final evaluation 


Training objectives 


Translation in terms of teaching: 
Contents 
Progressions 
Methods 
Teaching material 
Instruments for evaluation 


Educational application: 
Training of instructors 
Application of the system 


Results 


Miscellaneous information 
relating to the system 


Feedback 


Figure 1. The syste™- 
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3. Definition of priorities 


Defining priorities involves: classifying problems in order of urgency in 
view of the objectives; classifying the aspirations of the population in 
order of importance; selecting priorities. 

First priority will be given to problems and aspirations lying within 
the zone of intersection of that set which represents the problems linked 
with the requirements of governments and enterprises and that repre- 
senting the needs and aspirations of the population. 


A Problems linked with the 
requirements of governments 
and enterprises. 

B Problems and aspirations of 
the population. 

c Priority problems. 


4. Translation of priority problems and aspirations into training 
objectives? 


5. Analysis of the content® 


For each priority problem, it is essential: 

To make an inventory of the various aspects of the problem (see above, 
‘The Globality Principle’, page 24). 

To define and list the contents corresponding to each aspect of the 
problem: technical and vocational content; social and economic con- 
tent; scientific content; mathematical content.* 

Problems are a subject for study and action, and should not be 
taken as a pretext for a lesson in arithmetic. On the contrary, the 


+ Practical Guide..., op. cit., p. 17. 
. ibid., p. 54. 
. ibid., p. 77. 


- ibid., p. 107 ff. 5 F k J 
The teaching material produced for one functional literacy project contains the 


following: ‘A farmer has gathered five sacks of rice and he sells three of them; 
how many are there left?” This is childish! 
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aim is to pick out, in the problem situation, mathematical problems 
the solutions of which contribute to that of the problem—technical, 
social, economic etc.—which is the theme of the training. The math- 
ematical progression can thus not be established in advance as in 
school teaching; but must be deduced from the training programme 
contents and the requirements of action. 

The definition of the other contents of training (technical, social, 
economic, scientific) must meet the same requirements. 

Each problem situation must be taken separately, and its various 
causes—technical, scientific, economic, social, civic, etc.—examined. 
Thus the question ‘why’ is of primary importance: the attempt to find 
an answer leads to the acquisition of new knowledge and, in partic- 
ular, tends to develop the powers of analysis and understanding. It 
will be seen that functional literacy goes beyond the mere basic tech- 
nical instruction given in most agricultural extension programmes. 

To find out what notions and knowledge the members of the target 
population already have in the technical, scientific, social, economic 
and mathematical fields and also what they know about empirical 
arithmetical methods. A further inquiry has often to be carried out in 
order to effect this painstaking partial analysis of content. 

To determine the programme contents in accordance with the actual 
needs of the population in regard to training. For this purpose the 
partial analyses of programme contents made in the two preceding 
stages must be compared. 

To define and list the contents of reading material. In this connexion, 
it must always be borne in mind that literacy must, from the outset, be 
a vehicle. The problem is, therefore, how to reconcile this with the no 
less imperative requirement of a systematic approach to the mechan- 
ics of reading. A pre-established phonetic progression of the type 
used in schools is not a satisfactory answer. 

The best way of proceeding is first to select, for each problem, the 
most significant words, structures and pictorial material (drawings; 
diagrams), i.e. those which convey the content with the greatest 
instructional value. It will then be possible to pick out the word or 
structure to serve as the starting-point for learning to read, so that the 


new element takes its place in a phonetic progression which is built 
up gradually as the contents are elaborated. 


1. Practical Guide .. +s OP. cit., p. 104. 
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6. Definition of the teaching methods to be used 


The teaching methods to be applied will be chosen according to the 
fundamental principles? which have already been set out. They include 
special methods of instruction® and, above all, group study methods,* 
since the problems dealt with in the functional literacy programme need 
to be analysed not by the traditional or formal education methods, but 
rather by methods based largely on group activities and decisions. 

The group is a powerful educative agent, an effective instrument for 
change. Psycho-sociologists have shown that discussion meetings, cen- 
tred on specific problems, lead to: open-mindedness and receptivity to 
innovation, since new ideas are adopted more easily and more quickly 
after group discussion and group decisions; collective ideation and 
creativity, thus favouring conceptualization and acquisition of knowl- 
edge; improvement of the ability to communicate and enrichment of 
language. 

These results can only be attained, however, if the group leader is 
able to encourage participation and interactions between group mem- 
bers, and to apply the techniques of group dynamics. The application 
Of these techniques rules out the use of the traditional teaching methods, 
Consisting of explaining, giving lectures, asking questions until replies 
are obtained—usually the expected replies—and testing the retention of 
knowledge. : 

The methods of group discussion are completely different. The first 
Point is that the leader is a member of the group, all the members of 
which must be free to express their views and must be treated as equals. 
Secondly, the group must concentrate on a specific task to be per- 
formed, i.e. on the study of each of the problems to be solved. a 

Whilst it is up to the leader, in every case, to supply the requisite 
technical, scientific, economic, social, mathematical and other informa- 
tion, it is always up to the group to ‘process’ the problem. Thus every 
Member of the group must have his say about all the educational 
activities (programmes, contents, methods of teaching reading, math- 


- ibid., p. 101. 

- ibid., Chapter 6, section A. 

- ibid., p. 101. ; 

» ibid., p. 93 (‘Principle of Convergence’) and p. 165. 
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ematics, occupational techniques, and so on) and must at all times be 
able to engage in evaluation and self-assessment. 


7. Elaboration of the instruments of educational evaluation! 


Aims of evaluation. The purpose of educational evaluation is to check 
how far the results obtained by the training correspond to the objec- 
tives. Evaluation applies to: the various educational activities (evalua- 
tion of the system); the instructors; the adults enrolled for the course. 

It is designed to measure changes, i.e.: (a) changes in technical, 
scientific and mathematical knowledge and the acquisition of the skills 
of reading and writing; (b) changes of skills, i.e. of occupational knowl- 
edge and of working practices and physical gestures. 


Functions of evaluation. Evaluation has, firstly, a corrective function. 
Integrated in the learning process, it provides a means of guiding 
educational work towards its objectives and making the necessary 
adjustments to contents, methods and teaching material. 

It also has a recapitulatory function. It serves to determine the results 
obtained at the end of the operation, the necessary measures being 
taken before and after each functional literacy cycle. 


Measuring instruments. For each of the learning processes connected 
with the study of a problem, there must be tests, applied periodically, 


to check that the objectives corresponding to the different aspects of 
this problem have been attained. 


8. Elaboration of teaching material;? tests and adjustments 


The team of programme desi 
number of functional literac 
material, methods and conte 
necessary for this purpose. 


ghers must carry out tests in a certain 
y centres, in order to judge the value of 
nts. Several tests and adjustments may be 


9. Final evaluation and adjustment 


Evaluation may relate to a programme already fully worked out. In such 
cases, it comprises three stages: preliminary tests; periodical tests; final 


1. The question of evaluation, including the evaluation of the social and economic 
effects of functional literacy, 


will be dealt with i a aay 
2. Practical Guide..., op. cit., p. 99. n another publication. 
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tests. The results and conclusions should serve to correct programmes 
and improve the training of instructors. 

Evaluation may also be integrated into the structure of a programme. In 
this case, it involves the following procedures: preliminary tests; tests 
relating to the first unit of functional literacy; use of the findings of 
these tests for the preparation of the second unit of instruction and the 
training of the instructors; tests relating to the second unit, and so on; 
final tests. 


10. Application of the system 


For the practical application of the system devised in the course of the 
nine preceding stages, three main tasks have to be performed by the 
functional literacy cadres. They are as follows: (a) training and further 
training of instructors; (b) organization of feedback in order to regulate 
the operation; (c) external evaluation of the system, to determine to 
what extent the initial objectives have been attained. This evaluation 
must be done by a professional, since it must cover the attitude of the 
instructors, of those attending courses, those responsible for the devel- 
opment sectors, etc., and involves making an assessment of the results 
obtained in relation to the cost of applying the system. 

Feedback is of sufficient importance to warrant a few words on how 
it should be organized. f 

It is a fact that many functional literacy programmes fail fully to 
attain their objectives because the monitoring of the operation has not 
been satisfactorily organized. r S . 

Feedback should be regarded as an essential element in the functional 
literacy system; on it depend the improvement and guidance of educa- 
tional work and its effectiveness. To be more precise, it should be used 
to identify the weak and strong points of the system in regard to objec- 
tives, programmes and contents, methods, teaching material, training 


Officers and instructors. 


The feedback system comprises the following: 
Visits by training officers and supervisors. Training officers are the main 


agents of feedback and of the further training of instructors. Their 
training, which is identical with that received by the members of the 
Central team, is thus a matter for constant close attention, in every 
System. 

Replies to periodic questionnaires. In 
to questionnaires on the functionin; 


structors must reply, periodically, 
g of the system at their level. They 
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must then forward these questionnaires to the central team as 
promptly as possible, either directly or via their training officers. 

Correspondence. In addition to filling in questionnaires, instructors 
should be asked to write to the central team, expressing their views 

freely. 

Evaluation of instructors. In addition to the evaluation made by the 
training officers, it may prove necessary, periodically, to evaluate the 
knowledge, skills and attitude of the instructors. 

Appropriate tests should be devised to this effect and applied either 
to all instructors or, if there are too many of them, to a representative 
sample. 

Evaluation of participants. The results obtained by those taking part in 
functional literacy programmes are an essential factor for the evalu- 
ation of the work of the instructors themselves and of their ability 
and competence, and they should be systematically used for this 
purpose. 


The functional literacy system: 
an open system 


The functional literacy system as described is the fruit of experience. It 
is a natural outcome of the present-day concern with the technology of 
education.’ It is universal in character, in that it constitutes a basis and 
a structure for educational operations, not only for literacy programmes 
which are functional in economic terms but also for those with a con- 
tent determined by socio-cultural or socio-economic objectives. 


1. ‘The concept of a technology of education implies a systematic approach tO 
learning in which one tries to develop means to achieve given ends and persists 
in one’s attempts to find solutions to problems’, N. MacKenzie, M. Eraut and 
H.C. Jones, Teaching and Learning: an Introduction to New Methods and 
Resources in Higher Education, p. 139, Paris, Unesco and the International 


Association of Universities, 1970 (Unesco/IAU, The Development of Higher 
Education). 
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Sequence Technical content Science Socio-economics 
STAGE II 
1 ition. Calories. Diseases through poisoning 
Nutrition by food that has gone bad. 
2 r needed Protein. Socio-economic damage 
oa E a caused by poor nutrition. 
3 Vitamins a mineral Vitamins and their The relation between the 
bstances characteristics. improvement of society and 
spbstenee the health of the individuals. 
2 i Defective nutrition in 
4 iti diseases Experiments on plants : x 
RNA pae with bad nutrition and developing countries. 
i lack of nutrients. 
5 # Rationing. Diet for sufficient and healthy 
Diet. nourishment. 
s Inherited diseases. Unhappy families and their 
6 Health and ra for effects on the economy of the 
mother and child. country. 
4 : i Miscarriage and social 
i ‘ n Diseases during the i 
Health and hygiene during pregnancy period. damage caused by it. 
pegner ing childbirth. Tetanus. Trained midwives and their 
ygiene during importance for the health of 
the mother and the baby. 
s N Microbes in milk. How to select dried milk 
R Child nutrition. for the child. Cleanliness of 
the bottle for the child. 
Some important points which 
10 ae t What to do to prevent Nl 
Diseases of a new born shortage of liquid in the the parents should stick to 
baby. body. in order to prevent 
children’s diseases. 
ig fami 
11 The importance of health =e e big amily soda PEO 
p anne socio-economic situation. 
and family planning. = 
12 The aim of family planning. — 
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Sequence 


Technical content 


Science 


Socio-economics 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


Population growth. 


A rapid population growth 
and its socio-economic 
repercussions. 

Different methods for the 
prevention of pregnancy. 


The hygiene of the house. 


The hygiene of the 
environment. 


The cleanness of water. 
Air and air pollution. 


Infectious and contagious 
diseases. 

Sources for the spread of 
a disease. 

Immunity and vaccination. 
Vaccination. 


Mental health. 
The divided family. 


The effects of the Pill on 
the body. 


The effects of sunshine. 


Malaria, how it spreads 
and its origin. 


Physical and chemical 
purification. 

The composition and 
pressure of the air. 
Infection and 
inflammation. 


Blood serum. 


Mental needs. 
Self-reliance. 


The socio-economic effects of 
population growth. 

Problems with a big family 
in the past and at present. 


Advantages of preventing 
pregnancies primarily from 
health aspects. 

The relation between health 
and the hygiene of the house. 
Malaria and damage caused 
by it to the health and 
society and the economy of 
the country. 

Different kinds of water in 
nature. 

The current of the air, 


How diseases are spread. 


Vaccination and the 
prevention of the disease 
from the economic point of 
view. 

Mental health and society. 
Social factors concerning 
mental hygiene. 


ee 


Document 3 


Functional literacy project in Algeria 


Group discussion 


Session? 


Title 


Subject 


SUBJECT: SOCIAL TRAINING (ST) 


LSTI 
2ST2 
14 ST3 
17ST 4 
25 ST 5 
29 ST 6 
33 ST 7 


37ST 8 
41ST 9 


45 ST 10 
49ST 11 


Why learn to read and write? 
Let us work and learn 
Workers must be trained in order to be 


promoted b 
Our duties and rights in the enterprise 


How does our social-security system 
function? 

We must respect the rights of our 
neighbours 

Look out when you drive! 

Look out when you walk! 

We participate in the life of our 
country 

Services of the Wilaya 

Social activities in enterprises 


SUBJECT: GENERAL TRAINING (GT) 


4GT1 


The revolutionary objectives of the 
four-year plan 

Algeria, our country } 

Algeria in the Maghreb | 

Our country is rich in minerals 
Algeria manufactures her own steel 
The main activities of the Algerian 
economy 

Our oil industry 


1, Fi A 
First number = serial number in the programme. 


Letters = abbreviated name of course. 
econd number = number of session on 


S 


the subject. 


Functional literacy (1) 
Functional literacy (2) 
Training and promotion 


The responsibilities of workers in the 
enterprise (the charter) 
Social security 


The demands of community life 


Highway code: the driver 
Highway code: the pedestrian 
The duties of the citizen 


Knowledge of the Wilaya 
Social activities in enterprises 


The four-year plan 


Introduction to the geography 

of Algeria and the Maghreb 

The mining industry in Algeria 

The metallurgical industry in Algeria 
The main economic sectors in Algeria 


The oil industry in Algeria 
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Session 


Title 


Subject 


19 GT 8 
22 GT 9 
23 GT 10 
30 GT 11 


34 GT 12 
38 GT 13 


42 GT 14 
46 GT 15 


50 GT 16 


Our manufacturing industries 
The industrial revolution in Algeria 
Special programmes 


Electricity is indispensable 


Trade-union activities 


How our commune popular assembly 
works 


Transport is vital for the economy 
Let us participate in the renaissance of 
our national culture 


The land for those who work it 


The manufacturing industries in Algeria 
The aims of industrialization in Algeria 
Special regional development 
programmes 

The importance of electricity in the 
economy 

Trade unions: the local branch 

The commune popular assembly: its 
functions 


The role of transport in the economy 
The cultural revolution 


The agrarian revolution 


aaam 
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Sequence Technical content Science Socio-economics 
STAGE I 
1 Kinds of machinery. Oxygen in combustion. Importance of machinery. 
2 Composition of a car Friction. Importance of following the 
(chassis and engine). instruction book. 

3 Kinds of engines. The production of heat Combustion and air in the 

by compressed air. engine. 

4 Parts of an engine. Why does the engine The need to change the 

knock? gasket. 

5 Tightening of the cylinder Why the radiator water Damage caused by gas in the 

channels. should not be changed. crank-case. 

6 The work of pistons. Heat and metals. Selection of pistons. 

7 Why use rings in engines? Why the inside of the Placing the ring and damages 
cylinder should be caused by bad placing. 
smooth. 

8 The function of the liner. Using expansion and Advantages of the liner. 
contraction, when 
installing the liner. 

9 Lubrication. Lubrication and friction. Damages caused by incorrect 

lubrication. 
10 General lubrication. Reason for changing oil. The history of petroleum and 
its use as lubricant. 
11 Carbonization. Materials (solids, liquids Oil industry and oil fields in 
and gases). Iran. 
ae Lubrication of the chassis. What is pressure? Damage caused by incorrect 
lubrication of the chassis. 
18 Cleaning of oil filter and Renewing oil-filter Heat caused by incorrect 
replacement. element. ai eggs or cleaning of 
14 sis * Melting characteristics of | Importance of lubricant for 
Fluidity of oil. eter chat, 
15 Description of pressure. Human danger and financial 


Measuring pressure. 


losses caused by lack of 
pressure gauge. 
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Sequence 


Technical content 


Science 


Socio-economics 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


Different ways of 
lubrication. 


The generator. 


The source of electric power 
in the car (battery). 

Coil construction and 
distribution of electricity. 
Kinds of dynamo and their 
construction. 

The basic starting circuit. 
The starter and its 
difference from the dynamo. 


Car electricity. 


The cooling system. 


The thermostat. 


The function of the 
pump. 


Electric energy conductor 
and non-conductor. 
Acids. 


Kinds of magnets. 
Magnetism. 


Voltage. 

The dynamo and its 
importance for the 
production of electricity. 
The battery and how to 
measure consumption 
of electricity. 
Conduction of heat in 
different materials. 

The effect of heat on 
different objects. 


Changing of temperature 
due to lubrication pressure. 
Importance of pumps. 
Constructing generators. 


The invention of the battery; 
electricity through friction. 
Changing lights and 
reflectors on time. 


The use of electricity in daily 
life. 


Electric shock. 
The importance of electric 
power in daily life. 


Control of the electric power 
in the country by the 
government. 

The importance of the 
cooling system. 

The efficiency of thermostats 
in industry. 


Document 5 
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Work-oriented literacy project in Iran 


The training officers 


In view of the increase, after 1969-70, in the 
number of adults enrolled in functional literacy 
groups, the central team was no longer able to 
assume direct responsibility for the training of all 
the instructors. It was then decided to select 
and recruit training officers to be responsible 
for the initial training and periodic further 
training of instructors and to act as educational 
advisers, 

Each training officer, who is responsible for 
from eight to twelve functional literacy groups, 
should: 

1. Supervise the correct application of the func- 
tional literacy method. 

2. Guide instructors in everything pertaining to 
literacy work proper, exercising special super- 
vision over the conditions and pace of the 
learning of language and mathematics. z 

3. Explain the use of the various types of material 
and teaching aids provided for the instructor 
and the group. : 

4. Give the instructor technical and educational 


Level of training officers at Esfahan 


Level 


guidance, taking account of the difficulties 

encountered by group members. 

5. Be responsible for keeping attendance sheets 
and also for the monthly statistical reports and 
the analytical reports on the work of each 
group. 

A general picture of training officers emerges from 

a survey made in 1971 of a sample of fifty-three 

such officers responsible for 392 functional literacy 

groups working on four programmes. The sample 
comprised twenty-eight male and twenty-five fe- 
male primary-school teachers; the average age of 
the former was 34 (range: 26 to 48), that of the 

latter 31 (range: 24 to 45). 

The level of education was as shown in the table 
below. 

As regards their professional experience, the 
men had been teaching eleven years on average, 
with length of service ranging from three to 
twenty-eight years, the women on average nine 
years, with length of service ranging from three 
to twenty-three years. 


Secondary school (11-12 years schooling) 
Timary-teacher training college 
aculty of Letters 
aculty of Science j 
aculty of Law and schools of engineering 
iploma of Education 


Male Female 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 
4 14.3 9 36 
p 7A 5 20 
13 46.4 10 40 
4 14.3 0 =a 
3 10.7 0 Eee 
2 7.2 1 4 
28 100.0 25 100 
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Document 6 
Functional literacy project in Algeria 
Feedback: questionnaire used 


Enterprise: Number of students enrolled: ..... 
Literacy teacher: Number of students present: 
TOATE anni =e Sequence number: ..... 


I. OBSERVATIONS ON THE GROUP DISCUSSION TEACHING NOTES 


Degree of interest shown by the participants asa (c) sufficiently detailed 

whole (circle the appropriate word): 

(a) none (b) slight (c) fair (d) great (e) very The instructor finds the notes: 

great (a) incomprehensible (b) barely comprehensible 
(c) easily comprehensible 

General reactions (circle the appropriate word): 

(a) laughter (b) applause (c) many questions Test (indicate the number of correct answers): 

(d) lively discussion (e) talking (f) yawning Test 1. 

(g) bad temper (h) derision (i) walking out 


Test 2. 

The instructor finds the notes: Test 3. 
P Test 4. 

(a) too detailed (b) not sufficiently detailed Test 5. 


II. OBSERVATIONS ON THE ARITHMETIC TEACHING NOTES 
Degree of interest shown by the participants as a 
whole (circle the appropriate word): 


(a) none (b) slight (c) fair (d) great (e) very 
great 


Test (indicate the number of correct answers): 


General reactions (circle the appropriate word): 


(a) laughter (b) applause (c) many questions 
(d) lively discussion (e) talking (f) yawning 
(g) bad temper (h) derision (i) walkgin out 


1. Note the questions. 
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II. SPELLING 


Get the students to write out, one after another, 
five words taken from the text in the book cor- 


responding to the sequence, chosen for their spe- 
cial orthographic features. 


IV. NOTES ON THE INTEREST SHOWN AND DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED BY PARTICIPANTS 


IN RESPECT OF DIFFERENT ACTIVITIES * 


State which activities interested the participants: 


Most: 
Least: 


Reading Arithmetic 


Writing 


Group discussion 


State the activities in which the participants appear to have encountered the most difficulty: 


Group discussion: 
Reading: 

Writing: 
Arithmetic: 


V. HAVE THE PARTICIPANTS MADE ANY REMARKS OR SUG 


(a) the organization of the lessons? 
(b) the time-tables of the lessons? 
(€) the lesson schedules? 

(d) the time spent on each activity? 


Reasons 


GESTIONS ABOUT:? 


(e) the programme content and subjects? 
(f) subjects to be dealt with in future? 
(g) the literacy teacher? 


VI. THE MATERIAL USED BY THE INSTRUCTOR 


Does the use of the material present any diffi- 

Culties? 

Do the teaching notes as a whole, or some of them 
(which ones?) seem to you to be: 


(a) too detailed (b) not sufficiently detailed 
(©) sufficiently detailed 

In your opinion, are the teaching notes as a whole, 
Or are some in particular (which ones?): 


(a) incomprehensible (b) barely comprehen- 
sible (c) easily comprehensible 


Do the participants grasp the meaning of the wall 
charts immediately, or do you have to explain 
to them what they represent? 

Do you consider that the wall charts help in 
participants’ understanding of the discussion 
session? 

Did the picture immediately reveal the meaning of 
the relevant word or phrase? 


Which activities did you find easiest to prepare 
and carry out, and which the most difficult: 


1. The questions in paragraph IV should be put both to 
the instructor and to the group members. 

2. The questions in paragraph V should be put both to 
the instructor and to the group members. 
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Group discussion Reading Writing Arithmetic 
The easiest to prepare: 


The most difficult to prepare: 
The easiest to carry out: 
The most difficult to carry out: 


Time-table 


Group discussion Reading 


Writing Arithmetic 


Planned: 
Applied: 


If the two differ, say why: 


VII. OTHER REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS 


By the instructor: 
By group members: 


Methods of training cadres 


Cadres are required not only to conceptualize the functional literacy 
system and the theory underlying it, but also, and above all, to acquire 
the skills necessary for applying it. They should be able to reply to the 
following general questions: What are the basic principles underlying 
the theory of functional literacy? How cana teaching system be devised 
On the basis of this theory? How can such a system be applied? How 
can its functioning and results be evaluated? 

In order to be able to answer these questions, they will need to receive 
an initial training designed to meet the most immediate requirements 
and take part in further training activities, or else attend training 
Courses in specialized establishments. 


A. Accelerated training methods 


INITIAL TRAINING 


The usual type of ‘workshop’ centring on discussion 


The following extracts are from an excellent book entitled Leadership 
and Dynamic Group Action,* concerning the conduct and preparation 


of a workshop of this kind. 


e very popular, but the word ‘workshop’ is often 
n advance and consisting largely of speeches 


The workshop method has becom 
a ‘workshop’ several features should 


misused, Meetings completely planned i 
ave often been called workshops. To be truly 


Raudabaugh, Leadership and Dynamic 


SOM IN 
. M. Beal, J. M. Bohlen and J. N- paugh 
Group Action p. 278-80, Iowa, Towa State University Press, 1962. 


Chapter 2 


See 
Document 7, 
page 54 
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be present. The work implied and included should evolve from all the people 
attending. A workshop must have a planning session in which all participants are 
involved from the beginning. Much time should be devoted to work sessions in 
which all the people work with others on problems significant to them. At the close 
there should always be a summarizing and evaluating session. Both planning and 
evaluating are focused on the work sessions, which are the backbone of a work- 
shop. There is a minimum duration for a group to plan, work and summarize and 
evaluate work sessions. The so-called one-day workshops allow too little time for 
work sessions if both planning and evaluation sessions are included. Two days are 
usually considered a minimum duration. 

Workshops are more successful if held at a place removed from distractions. 
Workshops held in hotels in large cities often have sporadic attendance. People too 
often run errands and do shopping rather than come at the beginning of a workshop 
and stay throughout. All workshop members are needed for planning, working and 
evaluating. It is good procedure to urge people to attend the entire workshop and to 
discourage attendance if it is to be on a partial basis. 

The steps commonly followed in conducting a workshop are as follows: 

(a) The chairman opens the first session and conducts a problem exploration 
session. 

(b) Specific problems on which the members would like to work are listed. Work 
groups are then formed by the members on the basis of their choice of prob- 
lems on which they wish to work. 

(c) Work groups meet, choose a chairman, recorder and a representative for the 
planning committee, then proceed to work on the problems of the group. 

(d) The planning committee is organized and proceeds to plan the rest of the 
workshop so as to facilitate its conduct. 

(e) The planning committee develops a plan for the remainder of the workshop and 
submits this plan to the whole group for consideration and acceptance. 

(f) The resource people work among the groups. 

(g) The planning committee becomes an executive committee to carry out the 
accepted plan for the workshop including the summary and evaluation sessions. 

(h) A closing statement by someone selected by the planning committee. 


The activities of the work groups or the participants as a whole can be 
supported by various teaching methods: talks given by specialists or by 
the participants themselves, the texts of such talks being distributed as 
working documents; demonstrations and practical exercises; visits; the 
use of miscellaneous audio-visual auxiliaries (posters, felt-boards, 
slides, films, special audio-visual displays, and so on). 

Document 7 gives a programme for this type of workshop. The 


authors of the work from which we have just quoted give the following 
advice for the preparation of a workshop:! 


1. Beal, Bohlen and Raudabaugh, op. cit., p. 280-1. 
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In summary, here are some things to remember whan planning a workshop: 

(a) Do just enough preplanning to get people there and started to work. 

(b) Secure a meeting place away from distractions where attendance will be free 
from interruptions. 

(c) Base the programme on the problems of the people attending. 

(d) Avoid speeches by non-workshop members. 

(e) Depend upon the interest, enthusiasm, ingenuity and creativity of the members 


of the workshop for success. 
(f) Obtain resource people who have skill in helping others to discuss but will not 


talk too much themselves. 
This technique of learning and problem solving is useful for either professional 
or lay groups. Most groups of people can learn effectively by assuming the res- 
Ponsibility for their own learning. The work session often provides a more 
Purposeful medium of education than more conventional techniques, especially 
where every person has a worth and makes his contribution to the general 
Programme. 


Shortcomings of the usual type of workshop 


Workshops (seminars) of the conventional type have given disappoint- 
ing results in functional literacy. It seems that new concepts, instead of 
replacing existing conceptions and ideas, are merely added to them. It 
1s therefore not surprising to find that there is often a considerable 
discrepancy between the objectives and contents of these seminars and 
the operational activities which result from them, which are too much 
influenced by traditional, authoritarian teaching methods and therefore 
do not pay sufficient attention to the milieu or to training for develop- 
Ment. It frequently happens, for instance, that those in charge of a 
functional literacy operation are out of touch with the milieu in which 


It is being carried out. 

At a seminar, a mere visit of ins 
Work are not a sufficient basis 
Problem. 

On the other hand, lectures or discussion based on working papers, 


Which are the main features of the usual type of seminar, are too 
Abstract, and fail to kindle the imagination of participants; so it is not 
Surprising that they are apathetic, that their enthusiasm soon wanes and 
that the groups to which they belong easily disintegrate. 

here can be no real participation without practical problems to 
Solve; and seminars of the ordinary type are far removed from the 


realities of the field and from practical problems. 


pection or a few sessions of practical 
for analysing a situation or a 
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The operational seminar 


It was for all the above reasons that we deemed it essential to find a 
method calculated to promote: group cohesion and interaction; group 
and individual creativity; the enthusiasm of the participants. 

Formal lectures, speeches and working papers should be ruled out. 
Problems should be related to specific objectives, and participants 
should be placed in the same position as researchers working on prob- 
lem situations, so as to ‘live’ the theory and system of functional liter- 
acy. This is the method which is applied in operational seminars.* 

Operational seminars may be subject to direction as regards content 
and to limited direction as regards form. Document 8 describes a seminar 
of this type. It should be noted that the purpose of the seminar in ques- 
tion was to promote the conceptualization of the theory and system of 
functional literacy, and to pave the way for the execution of an experi- 
mental functional literacy project. Those aspects of the system which 
the participants had not time to consider in the course of the seminar 
were to be treated during the project. 

Operational seminars may also be semi-directed both as to content and 
as to form. This kind of seminar is subject to more direction than the 
preceding one. The advisers guide and control the seminar, intervening 
at key points in the elaboration of the functional literacy system; but 
their interventions in no sense restrict the freedom of the groups, since 
all information given is immediately tested and adapted to actual field 
conditions, thus becoming an instrument for action and discovery. 


Effectiveness of the operational seminar 


The operational seminar has proved to be undeniably effective. It is 4 
rapid means of attaining the following results: 


Enthusiastic, uninterrupted participation by group members in the 
activities of the seminar. 


f, This method, worked out by the Unesco Secretariat, was applied for the first 
time at international seminars organized in Tunisia (1970), Mexico (CREFAL, 
1970), and the Sudan (ASFEC, 1971). It is now very widely used: since 1970, 
numerous operational seminars have been held, both at the national level 


(Guinea, 1971; Niger, 1972) and at the regional level (Latin America and the 
Arab States). 
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An exceptional degree of creative activity by both groups and indi- 
viduals. 

Rediscovery and assimilation of investigatory methods making use of 
observation, individual interviews, group interviews, questionnaires, 
etc., and evaluation of their respective advantages and disadvantages. 

Assimilation, by first-hand experience, of the fundamental concepts 
(milieu, problem, need, motivation, conception, attitude, behaviour, 
group, development objective, instrumental objective, resistance to 
change, functional literacy, and so on). 

First-hand knowledge of the principles and methods of the study of 
problems, content analysis, elaboration of teaching material, training 
of instructors and evaluation of the results of functional literacy. 

First-hand knowledge of the principles and techniques of group leader- 
ship. 

Conceptualization of the system of functional literacy (objectives, sys- 
tem proper and means of evaluating it). 

The successes obtained with operational 

type of socio-economic and cultural milieu, 

facts: 

All research and investigation i 
ularly when the field conditions are, 
‘documents’. y? TA. 

The groups are set up on an egalitarian and competitive basis, which 
gives them great cohesion and makes their members highly receptive. 

Interaction and participation in group decisions promote the ce aa 
tion of knowledge and the modification of behaviour patterns. n 

The integration of theory and practice facilitates conceptualization. 


seminars, regardless of the 
are due to the following 


sa powerful stimulus to action, partic- 
as it were, the main working 


L. There is a striking similarity between these groups and Ean nie ath 
in a match, but the competition in an operational seminar has no ng aggr 


about it ndesirable consequences. ; 

2. of, ER ees A Dynamic Theory of Personality, New York and 
London, McGraw-Hill, 1935. 

* +. the learning of a specific 

theoretical principles underlying 


upported by information on the 
useful transference effects. . . . It 
i jori informed group is due not to verbal 
might i the superiority of the in | > 
e ta in sorte, but to the integration of theoretical EE 
With practical activities’, A. Léon, Psychopédagogie des Adultes, p. 140, Paris, 
, À. 
resses Universitaires de France, 1971. 


task, when s 
it, produces 
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In an operational seminar, the theoretical knowledge which bears upon 
practical action (knowledge relating to development, the psychology 
of adults, group psychology and theory of group education, etc.) is 
not conveyed by formal lectures but is rediscovered or conveyed 
through action and for the needs of this action.1 Thus participants 
learn at the same time how to learn and how to act. 

The transference of knowledge’ is facilitated since ‘principles discovered 
by those who are learning are more easily utilized in a new situation 
than principles which are merely conveyed by a teacher . . ?.3 Mem- 
orization and the retention of knowledge are facilitated. 

Research in the United States has shown that a person retains: 10 per 
cent of what he hears; 30 per cent of what he sees; 50 per cent of what 
he hears and sees simultaneously; 70 per cent of what he does. 


Learning by means of problems makes conceptualization and training 
more reliable.* 


FURTHER TRAINING 


Participation in a short (ten days to three weeks) operational seminar is 
to be regarded only as an intensive exercise in conceptualization and 
preparation for educational work. Participants should then go on to 
extend their knowledge by attending more specialized operational sem- 


inars designed to provide further training in certain special fields, such 
for example as the following: 


Basic evaluation (study of the milieu). This consists of carrying out, in 


a given milieu, tasks such as those described, for instance, in Docu- 
ment 10. 


1. J. Dewey, in How We Think (Boston, 1910) pointed out that the method pre- 
cedes its formulation. Any attempt to make an explicit formulation, prematurely, 
of what are logically the best features in an experiment hampers the function of 
retaining and sorting (abstracting, analysing) them; it is by dint of repeated 
practice that methods are defined. Once they have been defined, their formula- 
tion follows naturally. 


. Here meaning the application of knowledge to new situations. 

. Léon, op. cit., p. 141. 

- Dewey (op. cit.) said that in the absence of a problem to be solved or difficulties 
to be overcome, suggestions merely drift along. The problem determines the 
goal of the thinking, which in turn controls the process of the act of thinking. 


wn 
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Analysis of content and preparation of teaching material. In this case, the 
seminar should take place in a milieu where the basic evaluation has 
already been carried out and the main features of the functional literacy 
programme have been outlined. The tasks to be executed are those cor- 
responding to stages 3 and 9 defined in section B of the preceding 
chapter. 


Application to teaching. The participants must learn to: apply the special 
teaching methods;! use the teaching material; apply the group leader- 
ship techniques; evaluate teaching activities; evaluate the instructors; 
Organize the feedback system. 


Communication. A special seminar may be organized on this subject, 
but it is advisable to include working sessions on communication and the 
conduct of meetings as a matter of course in all operational seminars. 
The simplest method is to organize observation groups to make dia- 
grams of the communication network within the group observed. 
The procedure is as follows: 
One group works normally, according to its programme. 
he group of observers takes up position round the outside, so that the 
two groups, those being observed and those doing the observing, 
form two concentric circles (Fig. 2)- 
Each group in the seminar takes it in turn t 
Each observer notes, on a special grid plan, 
Interventions by the participant next to him, 
Interventions may be classified as follows: 


o observe and be observed. 
the number and nature of 
and by the group leader. 


ae Participant 
Participant > Leader 


Leader — ici 
T 
Participant Participant —> Participant 


Leader — Group 


Replie icipant ~ Group 
S to participants’ Particip 4 
questions Reie to questions from the 
er in i leader ? 
i Replies to participants’ questions 


Other interventions 


made of the communication network 


After x : : 
eT each exercise, a diagram 1S rie 3 These aeranta eneth: 


In the group under observation ( 


i Practical Guide .. . , op. cit., p. 101. 
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Participant 


©) 
© 


Leader 


Figure 2, Arrangement of the group of observers. 


mitted to the relevant groups for comment with a view to the pre- 
paration of advice on the conduct of groups. These diagrams enable 
groups to ‘step outside of themselves’, to examine their own functioning 
and to evaluate their own work, hence their educational value. 


The training of instructors. It is only logical that a special operational 
seminar should be held to examine this question, since the training ° 
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instructors is obviously extremely important. Thus the third part of this 
guide is devoted entirely to this subject. 
Operational seminars constitute an original and effective means of 
training and further training for functional literacy cadres. 
Participation in these seminars gives those responsible for develop- 
ment and education activities in a specific socio-economic milieu (tech- 
nicians, educators, economists, sociologists, etc.) a common conceptual 
basis. These seminars constitute excellent training for teaching work, 
for the use of the techniques of group dynamics and for evaluation. 
An operational seminar should therefore be held as a matter of 
Course before the implementation of functional literacy programmes. 


(>) Participant 
B Leader 


Figure 3. Example of diagram of a communication network. 
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The cadres trained in this way would then be in a position to take into 
their team trainees, to whom they would pass on the necessary knowl- 
edge and skills. 


B. Training in specialized institutions 


The training received in an operational seminar should if possible be 
supplemented by training in specialized institutions, universities or 
regional functional literacy centres. 


UNIVERSITIES 


The contribution of universities [to the training of qualified personnel] will be 
especially important in regard to the study of the milieu, evaluation and training. 
This assistance will not be unilateral, since co-operation with functional literacy 
departments will serve to make universities more conscious of the requirements 
connected with economic development policy. This will be particularly important 
in the case of universities located in the country concerned, whose students will 
thereby have their attention drawn, by participating in them, to studies of the 
milieu and to the requirements of applied research. 

Local universities should provide training not only for the central team but for 
advisers as well. 

Universities located in the developed countries could assume special responsi- 
bility for the members of the central team requiring high-level scientific qualifica- 
tions. This means that their co-operation cannot be organized on an ad hoc basis; 
the only universities capable of making an effective contribution will be those which 
elect to devote constant attention to functional literacy work. 

As regards fundamental research, universities are in a position to carry out the 
complex surveys required for the progress of evaluation techniques and the psy- 
chology and sociology of adult education. 

The aim should be to establish close co-ordination between the universities, local 
and foreign, which are associated with the development of functional literacy. The 
organization of international seminars attended by researchers working in this fiel 


could make a valuable contribution to the exchange of experience, hypotheses 4" 
results. 


1. A Method of Training for Development: Functional Literacy, International 


Seminar on Functional Literacy, Tunis, 18 May to 5 June 1970, Final Repo" 
(mimeo.). 
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There are two universities which provide training for high-level person- 
nel: the University of Nice (France) and the University of Indiana 
(United States of America). 

It should be pointed out that students must, in order to profit fully 
from these courses, have had practical experience of functional literacy 
or at least have attended an operational seminar. 


REGIONAL RURAL FUNCTIONAL LITERACY CENTRES 


There are two regional rural functional literacy centres, ASFEC, for 
the Arab States and CREFAL, for Latin America, which have special 
responsibility for training personnel for functional literacy teaching. 
Training syllabuses are, as a rule, divided into three parts: a general 
introduction given by means of courses organized at the centre is fol- 
lowed by an operational seminar in the field and the threads are then 
drawn together back at the centre. D 
ASFEC and CREFAL have done a great deal in the field of training. 
CREFAL, in particular, organized some twenty operational seminars 
in various countries of Latin America between January 1971 and 
August 1972, training more than two thousand people. The reports of 
these seminars contain invaluable information on the methodology of 


functional literacy. 
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Document 7 


Work-oriented Literacy project in Iran 


Programme 


MONDAY, 10 JANUARY 


10 a.m. to I p.m. 

Socio-economic context of a functional literacy 
project. (Political, economic, social, educational, 
cultural and technical factors determining the ini- 
tiation of a functional literacy project.) 


3 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


Visit of the agricultural experimental zone and 
functional literacy groups with sugar-beet cultiva- 
tion programme. 


TUESDAY, 11 JANUARY 


10 a.m. to 11 a.m. 
Offcial opening ceremony. 


1l a.m. to 1 p.m. 


Socio-economic context of a functional literacy 
project. (Identification of economic sectors, zones 
of application and programme areas.) 


WEDNESDAY, 12 JANUARY 


9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


Socio-economic context of a functional literacy 
project. (Specification of a programme area.) 


4 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


Transition from objectives to problems. (Field 
problem study.) 


THURSDAY, 13 JANUARY 


9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Transition from objectives to problems. (Prepara- 
tion of a syllabus.) 

Constraining factors in elaboration of pro- 
grammes. (Support studies for elaboration of 
curriculum.) 


SATURDAY, 15 JANUARY 


9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 

Principles of integration and elaboration of teach- 
ing materials. (Curriculum development prin- 
ciples; curriculum elaboration technique.) 


4 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Principles of integration and elaboration of teach- 
ing materials. (Teaching materials.) 


9 p.m. to 10.30 p.m. 
Workshop session: elaboration of a curricular 


training unit in the form of instructor’s guide. 
SUNDAY, 16 JANUARY 


9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 
Educational process and training of instructors: 


4 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Educational process and training of instructors- 


9 p.m. to 10.30 p.m. 
Educational process and training of instructors: 
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MONDAY, 17 JANUARY 


9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 
Experimentation and evaluation of a functional 
literacy programme. 


4 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Discussion of revised technical sheets. 


TUESDAY, 18 JANUARY 


9 a.m. to 11 a.m. 

General discussion of guidelines for development 
of educational methodology in a functional lite- 
racy project. 


11.30 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Evaluation of seminar’s work. 
Conclusions of the seminar. 
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Functional Literacy Pilot Project in Niger 
Case study: an operational seminar in Tillabéri, Niger 


An operational seminar was held in the rice-grow- 
ing region of Tillabéri in Niger from 10 to 20 Janu- 
ary 1972. A short summary of its work will demon- 
strate its significance and scope. Whereas previous 
operational seminars lasted about three weeks, 
this one lasted only ten days because most of the 
participants could not have gone away from their 
work for a longer period. 


LOCATION AND PURPOSE 


Reasons for choosing the Tillabéri region 


The Tillabéri region, covers 1,350 km? on the 
banks of the River Niger. It has 60,000 inhabitants 
in ninety-five villages. 

Reasons why this region was chosen are as 
follows: 

Development plan priorities. Rice is the second 
most important crop in the plan and Tillabéri 
is the principal rice-growing region in the 
country. 

Existence of integrated development projects. In 
this region the development services have tried 
to integrate various projects being carried out 
by the agricultural extension programme, the 
Niger Co-operation and Credit Union, the 
rural development organization and the radio 
clubs. 

The fact that a functional literacy project is being 
started in the region. This project is assisted by 
Unesco and financed by the Fondation pour la 
Promotion Technique Accélérée de Homme 


Moderne (FOPOTEC, a private Swiss foun- 
dation). 


Aim of the seminar 


The Tillabéri seminar was intended to facilitate 
the launching of the functional literacy training 
project. It was an intensive training exercise 
aimed chiefly at getting the various people engaged 
in development projects in the region to approach 
the problem of functional literacy training with 
the same idea, the same principles and the same 
methods, within the framework of an ecological 
approach to training. 


THE PARTICIPANTS 


The professional backgrounds of the forty-two 

participants were as follows: 

Twenty-two were people with responsibility for 
literacy training at the national and regional 
level, including one sociologist. 

Two were specialists from the Niger Centre for 
Research in the Human Sciences (the director 
and an economist). 

Four members of the education services in Tilla- 
béri (an inspector, the headmistress and educa- 
tional psychologist of a teacher-training school 
for girls, and an educational counsellor). 

Seven regional officers of the development ser- 
vices: rural development, credit and co-opera- 
tion, stock farming, agriculture, public health. 

One official from the Radio-Clubs du Niger. 

One representative of Caritas Internationalis. 

The Director of the National Literacy Service © 
Mali. 

One member of the Unesco Secretariat. 

Three local politicians, including the deputy f°" 
Tillabéri. 
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The participants stayed in Tillabéri itself, some 
being put up in private homes, some renting ac- 
commodation. 

As there was no restaurant, a cook was hired 
especially for the seminar. 

The necessary transport facilities, cars and 
canoes, were made available to the groups. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE METHODS 
EMPLOYED AT THE SEMINAR 


After the inauguration of the seminar by the 
Executive Assistant of the Minister of Education 
in the presence of the local authorities, the session 
introducing the work of the seminar lasted only a 
few minutes, 

„The participants, organized in three multi- 
disciplinary groups, either as consultants or as 
Tesearch-workers, had to solve a practical prob- 
lem which was put to them in these terms at this 
Opening meeting: 


ES be in the region of Tillabéri, a region where a 
de joPment programme is under way. What are the 
velopment objectives of this programme? 
cert ction in pursuit of these objectives is impeded by 
‘ape Particularly acute problems. Of course the sem- 
Baa can only deal with problems which have some 
Ting on training. 
fie in are those problems? How can the: 
° How can they be solved? ; 
th hese questions will lead on to the various items on 
© seminar’s schedule. 
Weke relatively short time each group W 
Snt out an educational strategy and means 
ent, teaching techniques) suited to the act 


y be identi- 


ill have to 
(curricula, 
tual envi- 


ronment and to the requirements of the regional devel- 
opment programme. 

In conclusion, the fundamental aim is to work out 
an ecological approach to the training of peasant 
farmers in the Tillabéri region so as to promote prog- 
ress towards the development goals, which must be 
kept constantly in view. 

Our seminar will produce a practical guide describ- 
ing the methods and techniques to be followed when 
giving functional literacy training to the peasants of the 


Tillabéri region. 


Method of work 


A draft programme (see the accompanying table) 
was submitted to the three groups for their 
consideration and any necessary amendments. 

Each group was to work freely and decide on its 
own working methods so as to run its training in 
its own way. 

Two participants did not belong to any of the 
groups: the Director of the Literacy Training and 
Adult Education Service and his colleague, a 
member of the Unesco Secretariat. 

Neither of them were to take part in the activi- 
ties of the groups unless expressly requested to do 
so by the latter. 

Every morning from 8 a.m. until 9 a.m. the 
groups held a joint working meeting at which they 
reported on the activities and results of the previ- 
ous day and answered any questions arising there- 
from. 

The National Director and the Unesco staff 
member kept in contact with the groups by means 
of these morning meetings. 


Dates ee Dates Training topics 
ainin, opics 
kig g top 
10 Ja i j 12 January Background study (continued). 
anuary A 5 ae aa erent 13 January 1. Elaboration of curricula and 
. Setting up 5 content. 
3. General Terei ane 2. Preparation of the teaching 
arrangements for the s 5 material. 
4. pe noone perenne 14 January Preparation of teaching material. 
u objectives of the 
January Background study. 
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Dates Training topics Dates Training topics 
15 January Training of instructors. 19 January 1. What is functional literacy 
Sunday training? s 
16 January Excursion. 2. Evaluation of the seminar. 
17 January Functional literacy training in 20 January 1. Distribution of the practical 
action. guide drafted by the seminar. 
18 January Functional literacy training in 2. Closing of the seminar. 
action. 


As may be seen, no provision was made to 
present the concept of functional literacy before- 
hand. On the contrary, it was arrived at in- 
ductively through an interdisciplinary approach 
and positive action, combining theory and practice 
in its progression towards the objectives. 

Three villages within a distance of ten kilo- 
metres from the centre of Tillabéri were selected 
by the groups for study and action. Each group 
was assigned to one village. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ACTIVITIES 
OF THE GROUPS 


Organization of the groups 


Each group decided on its own organization, 
working methods and time-table. 
The groups adopted the following organiza- 
tional set-up: 
Group I: a chairman, a secretary and a rapporteur, 
by rotation. 
Group II: rapporteur only. 
Group III: a chairman and a rapporteur. 


Emulation between groups 


As the three groups were engaged on the same job, 
strong constructive emulation developed between 


them, This had a very favourable effect on their 
motivation and their creativity. 


Circulation of information between groups 


The spirit of emulation was favourable to such 
exchanges. The groups proved to be very recep- 
tive and very ready, after scrutiny, to make use of 


suggestions made by the others or information 
obtained from outside sources. 

Information was also exchanged informally on 
an individual basis in the course of daily contacts. 

With this businesslike atmosphere, it was pos- 
sible to carry out the programme in the very short 
time available. 

To give some idea of this we shall examine some 
of the characteristic aspects of the approaches 


worked out by the groups in the course of the 
seminar. 


HOW THE GROUPS CARRIED OUT 
THE PROGRAMME 


Background study and preparation of curricula and 
content 


Each group made a study of its particular assign- 
ment, the village allotted to it and its economic 
circumstances. It then identified the problems in- 
volved in the attainment of the region’s develop- 
ment goals and then devised elements of the cur- 
riculum corresponding to and answering these 
problems. 

It should be noted that this reconnoitring of the 
terrain covered only the few problems which 
there was time to deal with during the seminar. 

Some significant extracts from the reports of the 
groups are given in full below. 


Group I 


Methodology adopted by the group 
Plan } f 
I. Making contact with the authorities © 


Sakoira (review of village life and prob- 
lems). 
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II. | Meeting-parley with heads of families (vil- 

lage life and problems). 

Individual contacts (village life and prob- 

lems). 

IV. Direct observation of village life (the group 
looks around for itself). 

V. — Recapitulation and comparison of the data 
collected under I, I, I and IV. 

VI. Consultation of the technical services (pri- 

ority objectives). 

Comparative study of the priority objec- 

tives of the technical services and the infor- 

mation collected in the survey. 

VIII. Adoption by the group of its assignment 
objectives. 


VII. 


Curriculum and content 


Introduction 

The objective emerging from the background 
Study was that of increasing rice production by 
Putting more land under cultivation and improv- 
INg agricultural techniques. 

From the background study it was concluded 
that the idea of putting more land under cultiva- 
tion could be set aside owing to the shortage of 
land, and that hygiene should be seen not as a 
Problem in itself but as an integral part of training 
to attain the objective in view. 

By means of the background study of the village 
and information obtained from the technical ser- 
vices, the group was able to design a programme 
Corresponding to the objectives and the problems. 

S a result of this comparative study, the group 
Was able to identify the obstacles impeding attain- 
ment of the objectives and problems involved in 
training, 

_ The group kept constantly in mind the motiva- 
tions, abilities and educational level of the peas- 
ss ts and future instructors when it carried out i 
co carch into the elaboration of curricula ane 

ontent, the preparation of teaching material, an 


e train; ; 
training of instructors. 


Gia 
T Yiculum and content 


o, A 
‘Pics proposed by the technical services of the 


‘eer Union of Co-operation, Credit and Agri- 


culture: use of draught animals, chemical ferti- 
lizers, selected seeds, replanting, weeding. 


Topic chosen 

The topic chosen was weeding because this is the 

most urgent problem. 

It is a problem both for the technical services 
and for the villagers and its solution is a matter of 
training. 

When elaborating curricula, the group adopted 
the following as a basis for integration: 

For integration with village activities, the topic 
corresponding to the working activities of the 
population, i.e. what we shall call vertical in- 
tegration (weeding in relation to the agricultural 
operations preceding and following it) and 
horizontal integration (the whole set of all prob- 
lems connected with weeding). 

For integration of practical and theoretical activ- 
ities, a system of practical work in the field plus 
mental recapitulation in the premises where 
literacy training is given. 

For integration of the various activities of con- 
ceptualization, training topics were grouped in 
sequences, thus making it possible to build on 
the workers’ knowledge and introduce the 
technical, vocational, scientific, social and 
economic ideas to be inculcated, using ‘problem 
cards’. In this way vocational training material 
provided the content for reading, writing and 
practical arithmetic lessons. 


Curriculum and content related 

to the selected topic 

Technical and vocational aspect. Getting workers 
to realize the importance of weeding for increas- 
ing production; time to begin weeding (one 
month after sowing); distinguishing weeds 
from rice seedlings; start with the lower parts; 
weed before flooding. 

Hygiene and safety aspects. Draw attention to the 
dangers involved in weeding a flooded field and 
indicate what precautions should be taken: 
rheumatism, bilharziasis, colds; aquatic fauna 

(snakes, leeches, freshwater ‘dogfish’, etc.). 

Scientific aspect. Explain the cyclic phenomenon 
of the flooding. This idea will be studied later 


on. 
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Group II 
Background study 


Introduction F 

The seminar assigned to Group II is a study on 
the village of Tilla Kaina. After some discussion 
we decided that this study should focus on three 
aspects: physical environment; human environ- 
ment; economic environment. 
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discussion-interview method, rather than indi- 
vidual interviews and a questionnaire. 

After contacting the village headman and 
explaining our project to him, we divided the 
group into three subgroups. The task of each sub- 
group was to examine one of the three aspects to 
be investigated without however being solely 
restricted to this subject. After each field survey 
the subgroups met to compare notes and redefine 


To obtain information we chose the group 


Introduction of sugar cane 


subsequent steps. 


———————— 


Basic objectives 


Problems 


Teaching objectives 


Timing 


Failure of the previous 
industrial crop, cotton, 
and wary attitude to any 
new crop making use of 
the soil during the rainy 
season. 


Preparation Habit of shallow ploughing. 
of the soil Lack of equipment and heavy 
machinery. 

Sowing and Ignorance of appropriate 
germina- farming methods, 

tion 

Watering Irregular distribution. 
Maintenance Weeds; excess of rain. 
Harvesting Time-limits not respected. 
and 
transport 


Introduction of sugar cane. To 
explain the advantages of 
this crop for the village, and 
obtain acceptance of its 
cultivation. 


Explain the need for deep 
ploughing, have it put into 
practice. 

Utilization of hired equipment 
and/or establishment of an 
equipment co-operative. 

Instruction in propagation by 
cuttings. 


Explain the importance of 
irrigation and the need to 
maintain a certain degree of 
humidity and keep the 
channels clear. 

Explain the importance of 
irrigation and the need to 
maintain a certain degree of 
humidity and keep the 
channels clear, 

Explain the reason for the forty- 
eight-hour time-limit: 
persuade the villagers to 
observe it. Purchase or hire of 
harvesting equipment. 


Six months 
before start 
of the project. 


November to 
December. 


November to 
February. 


At all times. 


Permanent. 


November tO 
March. 


$A U E 
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Preparation of curricula and content 


Introduction 
The background study made it possible to identify 
several problems. 

After hearing villagers’ views and making con- 
tacts with the technical services, we selected two 
general objectives: 

1. Improvement of food crops. On no account do 
the peasants wish to abandon food crops such 
as sorghum in favour of an industrial cash 
crop such as cotton which would disrupt their 
farming practices, but they are willing to col- 
laborate in any scheme that would help to 
Improve their food crops. 

Introduction of sugar cane. This is one of the 
objectives of the development plan for the Tilla 
Kaina region, which envisages a switch-over 
from cotton cultivation, the extension of the 
New crop to a much wider area, and the instal- 
lation of a processing plant. 


P 


How the programme was set out 


eneral objectives 
2 Improvement of food crops. i 
+ Introduction of sugar-cane cultivation. 


Group II 


Conclusion 


is viewpoints emerged from the contacts: the 
Pec One, in the village council, and the spon 
india one, emerging in the course of informal 
ividual encounters. l 

th uring these contacts we had the impression 

at the peasants were receptive to change and to 

© outside world (cf. meeting on the threshing 
te 1), but it was subsequently revealed during the 
mi th that: (a) they refuse any modern aids hi 
t ai t be provided by Tillabéri to scare the birds 
awa fat the rice and continue to frighten en 
lirs. with tin cans; (b) they have no real wist : 

etwi More efficient threshing methods; (©) ehtaa 
tition Tillabéri and Garié, according to ne 
contact from Garié, are strained and the vari 28 
Tan, acts that the authorities of Tillabéri have a 

Bed with Garié have not satisfied the inhabi 


tants of the island. They live in a state of endemic 
misunderstanding. 

There are at least three reasons for this: ethnic 
—the inhabitants of Garié are Wogo and those 
of Tillabéri are Djerma-Songhai; geographical 
—as island dwellers, the inhabitants of Garié 
have a character of their own; psychological— 
there is tension between the inhabitants of Garié, 
who have an inferiority complex towards the in- 
habitants of Tillabéri, and the inhabitants of Til- 
labéri, who look down on the islanders. 

Analysis of the questionnaires showed up a 
certain number of problems facing the population 
of Garié: shortage of manpower at the time of 
sowing and harvesting (water resources policy 
management); large increase in population; no 
fertilizers used; replanting impossible; no use 
made of modern methods to combat predators 
(birds, fish); no systematic use of treated rice; no 
use of the plough; no use of the scythe for harvest- 
ing; drying in the sun; no proper threshing floor; 
disease. 


PREPARATION OF THE TEACHING MATERIAL 


The groups selected the following problem-topics 
to be translated into teaching terms: 
Group I. Weeding of the rice fields. 
Group II. Sugar-cane cultivation: propagation by 
cuttings. 
Group III. Threshing of the rice. 
Each group prepared the necessary material to 
solve the problem it was to handle and devised 
suitable teaching material: guide-cards for the 
instructor, individual cards for the peasants, group 
material (posters). i 
Group I prepared the teaching material needed 
to make use of mini-cassettes as an introduction 


to use of radio. : 
This was the group’s methodological approach: 


Methodology 


Introduction. The original feature of our approach 
was the use of mini-cassettes: @) as the point of 
departure in discussion-interviews with adults; 
(b) as a means of information for the instructor 
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who could complete his training by the various 

cards at his disposal. : 

1. Pre-sensitizing the village population: inter- 
views, survey on the topic concerned by the 
team preparing the method. Survey among the 
villagers. Survey among the technical services. 

2. In the production studio. Playback of interviews 
and summarizing of the information. Prepara- 
tion of the technical sheet (the information and 

training document for instructors). Preparation 

and taping of the programme. Preparation of 
the discussion plan (teaching card). 

3. In the village. Playback of tape. Discussion 
with the peasants. 

4, Recapitulation of the ‘agricultural technique’ 
subject-matter in the field, demonstration, 
training exercises for the peasants, putting les- 
son into practice in the fields if the time of year 
is right. 

5. Testing of knowledge and recapitulation in 
reading and writing arithmetic (see note). 

If necessary, further health instruction, civic 

instruction, etc. 

Note. Reading and arithmetic are not an end in 
themselves, but should help the adult to under- 
stand and assimilate the technical message that is 
being put across. 

The written language will help him to retain the 
message. 

The mathematical language will provide him 
with the elements he needs to make the situation 
more intelligible for him. It should be noted that 
the adult has a considerable grasp of arithmetic in 
the oral form; he has to be taught to write the 
symbols and helped to fit his knowledge into an 

over-all mathematical system. 


TRAINING OF INSTRUCTORS AND 
FUNCTIONAL LITERACY IN ACTION 


The groups experimented in the field with the 
teaching methods and material they had prepared. 
They asked the opinion of the peasants on the 
ways to tackle the problems concerned and on the 
teaching methods and material used. 

They agreed on the need to train instructors in 
Problem-oriented methods avoiding formal lec- 
tures, ex cathedra pronouncements and the 
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abstract classroom approach in general. As an 
example, they drew up outline syllabuses for 
training of instructors in Tillabéri. 


EVALUATION OF THE SEMINAR 


The quality of the performance 


Motivation and enthusiasm. The groups worked 
with the greatest enthusiasm and intensity; their 
motivation was extremely powerful. 

They demonstrated surprising stamina: the 
working sessions often continued late into the 
night and the interest of the participants never 
flagged. 

Creativity of the groups. The groups defined and 
tried out the following methods; direct observa- 
tion, group interview, individual interview. 

They were able to identify the problems imped- 
ing the attainment of objectives and to prepare 
the material, bearing in mind the knowledge, con- 
ceptions and behaviour patterns of those involved: 
technicians, officials, peasants. 

They demonstrated creative energy and imagi- 
nation in their efforts to define the principles and 
methods of an ecological approach to functional 
literacy. 

Speaking the same language. After nine days of 
intense activity, following different lines, did the 
participants succeed in speaking the same lan- 
guage with regard to functional literacy? 

How did they answer the question on their work 
programme: ‘What is functional literacy?’ 

Here, from excerpts of their reports, are the 
group replies. 


Group I 
From the experience of this operational seminar, 
it emerges that functional literacy cannot exist 
unless there is a development programme with 
specific objectives in the region in question. 
These objectives cannot be achieved without 
the support of the community in question, and for 
this it is essential that there should be an in-dept 
background study to identify and classify in oF S7 
of priority the problems, affecting the tars 
population and the services concerned, wore 
impede the development process, i.e. technica” 
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Vocational, socio-economic, health and safety, 
and intellectual problems. ‘ 

These problems will be translated into com- 
Ponents of the curriculum or ‘sequences’. 

Each sequence will contain its own vocational 
training or socio-economic components in addi- 
tion to its reading, writing and practical arithmetic 
components. 

iv view of the variety of problems and solu- 
tions, it is essential that an interdisciplinary team 
Should be in charge of the preparation of curricula 
and content and should work as a closely knit 


ody, 


Background 


The 
intel Technical-voca- 
tional problems 


Problem of 
ectualization 


Vocational or 
socio-economic 
instruction 


Reading/writing 


Practical ari 
metic l arith- 


Conclusion, Functional literacy is & real arene 
Provide complete training for the worker I 
any misunderstanding, we prefer the 


funy: [ 
itera ini tional 
literacy. training for adults to fune 


Group u 


Unctional 1; : i 
Re, literacy is an educatlo £ 
inn to the realities of the context. It come 
Drio OPment objectives of the region w 

les as defined by the target popolat O in ii 
chie s to identify the problems that P ihe 
vement of the objectives and involves 


nal process 


population in the work of information and train- 
ing so as to provide it with the means of solving 
its own problems. 

The various elements of this training (sensitiza- 
tion, various forms of elementary technical in- 
struction, reading, writing, arithmetic, etc.) should 
be integrated and considered as means for the 
attainment of these objectives. 

Lastly, the term functional literacy is ambiguous 
and for this reason we prefer the term functional 


education. 


Group II 
Functional literacy starts off with the problems of 


the community. It analyses them, classifies them 
in order of priority and identifies the objectives. 
It attempts to alter behaviour in relation to work- 
ing techniques and the socio-economic context. It 
provides the essential tool of communication, the 
ability to write. Intensive and selective, functional 
literacy is closely bound up with development 
problems. To avoid any confusion between func- 
tional literacy and literacy, we prefer the term 
functional education to functional literacy. 


EVALUATION OF THE SEMINAR 
BY THE GROUPS (EXCERPTS FROM 
THE GROUP REPORTS) 


Group I ? ’ i 
Evaluation of the seminar has made it possible to 


formulate certain recommendations after con- 
sideration of the following positive and negative 
a e aspects. Training in action and by 
action; the permissive approach to the curriculum 
and working methods; curricula and methods 
adapted to the environment; interdisciplinary 
composition of the groups; constant combining 
of practice and theory; inter-group exchange of 
information at morning meetings; organization of 
the operational seminar in the same place as the 
opment project. 
pero aspects. Too short—no opportunity 
for further in-depth study of all problems. The 
did not have @ chance to gather an idea of 


oups 
fs problems brought up by the other groups. 
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Recommendations. Apart from the positive 
aspects, which in themselves constitute recom- 
mendations, the group believes that: 

This type of seminar should last two to three 
weeks. 

It is important to give sufficient notice to the 
technical services that are to take part in the 
seminar. 

Each group must be able to see the other groups 
in action in order to get a better idea of the 
problems encountered. 


Group II 

The seminar gave us an opportunity to experience 
the different phases and approaches of a functional 
literacy experiment. We got an idea of the se- 
quence of the different phases and their purpose 
at first hand. This work in common gave us a 
clearer view of functional literacy. The team-work 
with participants from all the services in question 
demonstrated the benefits of co-operating on a 
common task. 

Furthermore, the permissive approach adopted 
by the seminar made us face up to our respon- 
sibilities, make our own experiments, analyse 
them and draw our own conclusions. 

We were sorry that we did not have the chance 
to benefit more from the work and research car- 
ried out by the other groups. 

In fact, the joint morning sessions did not give 
us enough opportunity to compare views. We 
would have liked to be able to compare the dif- 
ferent work programmes and the guiding prin- 
ciples but we often got no further than discussions 
of detail. 


Group II 

Positive aspects. The work was realistic and based 
on experience: our training has gained more from 
actual experience than from preparing theoretical 
reports. Effectiveness of group work. ‘Not only 
have we learnt to work as a group but we also 
appreciated the advantages.’ 

Negative aspects. The seminar was too short. 
Too much time was spent on drafting in com- 
parison with the time allowed for the background 
study and trying out the methods we had devel- 
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oped. The joint meetings did not really achieve 
their aim of pooling information. The spirit of 
competition overshadowed the spirit of co- 
operation. 

Recommendations. The technical services in- 
volved should be given plenty of notice to enable 
them to organize their work so that they can give 
their full attention to the seminar. 


THE FOLLOW-ON TO THE TILLABERI 
SEMINAR 


The practical guide for functional literacy training 
in the Tillabéri region 


On the closing day of the seminar, the partici- 
pants received the practical guide for functional 
literacy training that they had themselves prepared 
and entitled: ‘Functional Education for Illiterate 
Adults to Promote Development in the Tillabéri 
Region’. 

This guide is in the form of a mimeographed 
and illustrated volume which now constitutes their 
‘pedagogical charter’. 


Programming of activities of the functional literacy 
project in Tillabéri 


The Tillabéri project will now be launched by 4 
multidisciplinary team speaking a common lan- 
guage. 

An in-depth background study lasting three 
months will be carried out with the help of the 
Centre Nigérian de Recherche en Sciences 
Humaines. 

The other stages of the project will be gradually 
completed following a programme of activities 
already drawn up for the next three years. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 


How can one sum up the Tillabéri operational 
seminar? 

One feature of the methodology of the seminat 
was its rejection of training methods based on the 
Power of the spoken word. : 

It was based on the theories of group dynamics 
and self-directed teaching, applied to the definitio?” 
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and implementation of an ecological approach to 
adult education. 

It was centred on a particular, specific task and 
in operation it achieved a dialectical integration of 
theory and practice, of action and thought. 

It was conceived in such a way as to maximize 
motivation and bring out the best in groups and 
individuals, 

It was based on the psychology and sociology 
of the group, particularly on the laws governing 
learning in and by the group. 

Group creativity was enhanced by the extremely 
free and easy atmosphere in which the various 
training activities were carried out. 


The Tillabéri Seminar made it possible to gauge 
the difference between conventional educational 
methods and practices—abstract and disembodied 
—and those of an ecological approach, which pro- 
vided an intense experience for the participants in 
a group situation. 

This approach consists of two essential features: 
(a) a system based on principles and methods of 
instruction geared to objectives and problems; 
(b) a social and educational methodology based 
on self-directed teaching and the permissive ap- 
proach. 

This constituted a particularly rewarding ex- 
perience for all the participants. 
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Document 9 


General plan of the operational seminar in Puebla, 


4 to 30 October 1971 


Second regular CREFAL course in 1971 


4 OCTOBER 
Morning 

Official opening. 
Afternoon 


Plenary Session No. 1. 

1. Explanation concerning the basic evaluation. 
What is going to be investigated? Why? How? 

2. Information concerning the area of work. 

3, General introduction to the work of defining 
general objectives and means of achieving them 
(interview with the institutions and techni- 
cians). 


5 OCTOBER 


Group meeting and work. 

1. Assessment and interpretation of what was 
done the day before. 

2. Definition of the group philosophy with regard 
to its activities. 

3. Identification of the main subdivisions of the 
basic evaluation. Definition of the concepts 
‘content’ and ‘form’. 

4. Detailed inventory of the fields to be investi- 
gated for the basic evaluation. Establishment of 
a typology in this connexion. What indicators 
are required as regards ‘content’ and ‘form’ 
(main subdivisions)? 


6 OCTOBER 


Group work. 
1. Indicators of the content: type of instruments 


and surveys suited to each content subdivision. 

2. Indicators of forms: type of instruments and 
investigations suited for the study of perception 
and other indicators of form (sources of infor- 
mation for each subdivision to be examined). 

3. Selection of techniques to carry out surveys 
with adults of a low cultural level. 

4. Presentation of forms for entering the indi- 
cators of the basic evaluation. 


7 OCTOBER 


Morning 


Field. 

Informal meeting with the peasants. Presentation 
and explanation of the purpose of the operational 
seminar to the local leaders. Arrange interviews 


with technicians and institutions for the following 
day. 


Afternoon 


Preparation of forms for the basic evaluation at 
community level and for questioning the tech- 
nicians. 


8 OCTOBER 


Morning 


Field. 


Carrying out surveys for the basic evaluation at 
community level (institutions). 
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Afternoon 


Field. 

Interviews with technicians to establish lists Nos. 1 
and 2 envisaging an initial programming of five to 
six weeks. 

Establishment of the above. 


9 OCTOBER 
Morning 


Collection and presentation of the results of the 
Surveys for the basic evaluation at community 
level. 


Afternoon 


Preparation ,of the instruments for the basic 
evaluation at individual level according to the first 
two lists, Selection of the sample of peasants to be 
interviewed. 


11 OCTOBER 

Field. : 
Carrying out surveys for the basic evaluation at 
individual level. 


12 OCTOBER 


l. Recapitulation and presentation of the results 
Of the basic evaluation at individual level. 
2. Parallel presentation of the first three lists. 


13 OCTOBER 


Me Orning 


Plenary Session No. 2. , E 
Tesentation of difficulties and general discussio 


relating to the basic evaluation. Explanations con- 
cerning the following stage: programming. 


Afternoon 


Progr amming: Phase One. 


Selection of programme elements in order of prio- 


rity: economic importance and agricultural 
calendar. 

Establishment of list No. 4 of programme ele- 
ments and specific objectives of functional train- 
ing for adults. 


14 OCTOBER 


Morning 


Plenary Session No. 3. 

Basic theory relating to the teaching material: 
monographs, teaching cards, individual cards and 
other teaching aids. 


Afternoon 


Field. 
Selection and evaluation of instructors. 


15 OCTOBER 


Morning 
Preparation of the monographs. 


Afternoon 


Preparation of teaching cards (in accordance with 
the indicators of the evaluation of the instructor 
as regards form and in accordance with list No. 4 
and the monographs as regards content). 


16 OCTOBER 


Morning 


Preparation of individual cards and if necessary 
other teaching aids. 


Afternoon 


Preparation of a programme and strategy for 
training the instructor, in his presence if possible. 


18 OCTOBER 
Field. 


Training session for the instructor and testing of 
the material prepared. 
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19 OCTOBER 


Morning 


Plenary Session No. 4. ; 
General discussion and explanations concerning 
the situation of the programmes, i.e. the relations 
instructor/programmes/participants. 


Afternoon 


Final changes in the material in accordance with 
the test and definition of group strategy for the 
application of the programme. 


20 To 23 OCTOBER 


During these four days three different activities 
will be carried out each day, according to an order 
decided by each group. These activities are as 
follows: 
1. Application of programmes. 
1.1 Practical demonstration (in the field). 
1.2 Session for conceptualization. 
2. Programming: Phase Two. 
To programme the contents to provide, after 
the operational seminar, material for use dur- 
ing five or six weeks of programmes, according 
to the agricultural calendar and in order to 
provide practical help for the immediate local 


follow-up. 
25 OCTOBER 
Morning 
Plenary Session No. 5. 


Report on the application of programmes. 
General discussion. 


Explanations concerning the final evaluation. 


Afternoon 


Preparation of the instruments for the final 
evaluation. 
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26 OCTOBER 


Morning 


Field. 
Carrying out the surveys for the final evaluation. 


Afternoon 
Recapitulation of the data for the final evalua- 


tion and presentation of the five lists (Summary of 
the process). 


27 OCTOBER 


Morning 


Plenary Session No. 6. 
General discussion. 


Explanations regarding the work to finalize the 
operational seminar. 


Afternoon 


Same programme as in the morning. 


28 OCTOBER 


Group work. 

Initiate the production of material to be used sub- 
sequently in programmes lasting five to six weeks 
to be handed over to the authorities to assist them 
with the immediate follow-on. 


29 OCTOBER 
Morning 


Work in groups. 

Preparation of conclusions and recommendations 
at the following levels: local; the Puebla Plan and 
Atlixco Zone; state; to facilitate the follow-up. 


30 OCTOBER 
Morning 


Closing of the course in Puebla. 
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CREFAL Operational Seminar on Functional Adult Education, 
Department of Solola (Guatemala), 


7 to 29 February 1972 
Basic evaluation stage 


MONDAY, 7 FEBRUARY 


9am. 

Preliminary meeting for briefing of the partici- 
Pants on the study to be carried out in pre- 
Selected regions of the Department of Solola 
(meeting held in the Santa Lucia Co-operative). 


10 am. 
Official opening of the operational seminar (meet- 
ing held in the Santa Lucia Co-operative). 


11.30 a.m. 

Study and critical analysis of the theoretical back- 

ground document for the basic evaluation stage. 

Organization of the study to be carried out at this 
age, 


: b.m. 
ae session to provide a general introduction to 
$ area and its population. 
mers to establish indicators and procedures for 
poin, eating the economic structure from the 
9 nt of view of the administration of the c0- 
Peratives, 


3.30 p.m, 


Visi 7 

thet the groups to the co-operatives and 

a omen With the management and technicians 
tain information on the above points. 


8 Dam, 
Meeting of 
groups to prepare reports. 


TUESDAY, 8 FEBRUARY 


7.30 a.m. 
Submission of the groups’ reports on the survey 


carried out among administrators of development 
projects, and delivery of written reports. 


9am. 
Informal visit to the selected co-operatives to 


introduce group members to the peasants, man- 
agement, etc. Explanation of the purpose of the 
operational seminar. 


2.30 p.m. 
Preparation of the list of subjects for a survey of 


the community and discussion of possible sources 
for obtaining such information. (This work will be 
done in special groups consisting of members 
from each of the groups formed on Monday 
afternoon, these being the permanent groups.) 


8 p.m. 
Preparation 0! 
community (same 


f questionnaires for a survey of the 
groups as above). 


WEDNESDAY, 9 FEBRUARY 


7.30 a.m. 
Preparation 0 


groups). 


f questionnaires (continued) (same 


10.30 a.m. 
Study of the ques 


groups. 


tionnaires by the permanent 
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3pm. A l 
Carrying out of survey using the questionnaires. 


8.30 p.m. A 
Preparation of a document setting out the data 
thus obtained on the community. 


THURSDAY, 10 FEBRUARY 


8.30 a.m. 

Carrying out of survey using the questionnaires. 

N.B. When the questionnaires are applied to 
development institutions, they are readjusted 
as regards general development objectives 
(list 1) and an initial identification of resources 
is carried out. 


Afternoon 
Same programme (continued). 


FRIDAY, 11 FEBRUARY 


7.30 a.m. 

Identification of technical and human resources 

for achieving increased production. 

Establishment of the time-table of activities for 

the peasants. 

N.B. An attempt must be made with the help of 
the technicians to work out a detailed descrip- 
tion to facilitate future codification operations 
and the preparation of other materials. 


2.30 p.m. 

Checking of the report on resources with the 
technicians and against other materials. 

If necessary, an interview with one or two peasant 
leaders will be arranged. 


6 p.m. 
Consolidating and drafting of the report on the 
week’s activities. 


MONDAY, 14 FEBRUARY 


7.30 a.m. 
Final presentation of objectives and resources. 
(Establishment of the first two lists.) 
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1.30 p.m. 
Presentation and simple analysis of the data col- 
lected on the community. 


8 p.m. 
Preparation of guide to the indicators to be used 


in collecting individual data; preparation of the 
list of individual data required. 


TUESDAY, 15 FEBRUARY 


7.30 a.m. 
Preparation of the indicator guide (continued). 


2.30 p.m. 
Preparation of individual questionnaires. 


WEDNESDAY, 16 FEBRUARY 


7.30 a.m. 


Preparation of individual questionnaires, con- 
tinued. 


8 p.m. 
Briefing of the members of the survey team. 


THURSDAY, 17 FEBRUARY 


7.30 a.m. 

Trying out the individual questionnaires on two 
peasants. 

2.30 p.m. 

Revision and discussion of the individual ques- 
tionnaires. 


8 p.m. 
Selection of the sample population. 


FRIDAY, 18 FEBRUARY 


7.30 a.m. 
Carrying out of the survey using the individual 


questionnaires, 
MONDAY, 21 FEBRUARY 


7.30 a.m. 
Carrying out of the survey (continued). 
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8 p.m. 
Preparation of the code book. 


TUESDAY, 22 FEBRUARY 


7.30 a.m. 
Tabulation of the data. 


8am. 
Presentation of the individual data under suitable 
headings, 


WEDNESDAY, 23 FEBRUARY 


7.30 a.m. 

Establishment of three parallel lists: general 

Objectives, resources and indicators. 

N.B. The three lists contain information relating 
to the skills, knowledge and attitudes observed. 


4 pm. 
Consideration of the validity of the data collected. 


11 p.m. 
Delivery of the final report on the three lists. 


THURSDAY, 24 FEBRUARY 


7.30 a.m. 

Introduction to the next stage of the programme. 
Prior selection of the programme elements; estab- 
lishment of list No. 4 of the specific objectives of 
Unctional adult education, which at the same 
time constitute elements of the programme (pro- 
gramme sequences are then determined in ac- 
Cordance with the agricultural calendar and the 
results of the basic evaluation). 


F 
RIDAY, 25 FEBRUARY 


Mi orning 


Stablishment of a strategy for the selection of 
Possible instructors. Preparation of research 
Material, 


Afternoon 
ame programme (continued). 


MONDAY, 28 FEBRUARY 


Evaluation and selection of instructors. 


TUESDAY, 29 FEBRUARY 


7.30 a.m. 

Round-up and discussion of activities thus far 
carried out in the operational seminar by all 
participants. 


10 a.m. 

Work in groups to draft conclusions and recom- 
mendations with local and regional application, 
with a view to the planning of the next steps in the 


programme. 


5 p.m. 
Closing of the operational seminar. 


(N.B. From 23 February onwards, a special group 
will follow the time-table below.) 


WEDNESDAY, 23 FEBRUARY 


7.30 a.m. 
Preparation of material to be used for additional 


research into possible ways of determining and 
communicating data corresponding to missing 
indicators. 


THURSDAY, 24 FEBRUARY 


7.30 a.m. 
Completion of preparation of this material. 


2.30 p.m. 
Selection of a survey method to be used for this 


research, based on the results of the previous 
surveys. 


FRIDAY, 25 FEBRUARY 
7.30 a.m. 


Carrying out of the research by all participants in 
the operational seminar. 


8 p.m. 
Presentation of the data collected. 
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MONDAY, 28 FEBRUARY 


7.30 a.m. 

Presentation and analysis of the data, with indica- 
tion of possible functional adult education strat- 
egy for the communities concerned as regards 


communication of data and procedure for sub- 
mission. 


2.30 a.m. 
The same programme (continued). 


Document 11 

University of Nice, Institut d’Etudes 
: de Recherches Interethniques et Interculturelles (IDERIC) 
roposed training course for functional literacy cadres 


11 


12 


2.1 


2.2 


PER proposes to organize a two-month 
EN or a group of between twelve and 
Piena national specialists in education from 
On th -speaking countries. ž 
Work c basis of experience gained during 
IDERIC the field and from its courses, 
F will endeavour to familiarize these 
perts with survey methods and the research 


findings likely to help to improve education 


fi lik : 

and training programmes designed with 

Cot in mind. 

nin basic objective will be to provide the 
ans of reinforcing the functional aspects 


Ol ; ° 
f education. To this end, the training staff 


aeit Pein) be equipped to adapt their 
Cific K s and subjects to the needs and spe- 
he ructures of the population in question: 
late subjects dealt with should therefore re- 
to: 
2.2.1 The general methodology of the back- 
ground study. This concerns methods 
to be adopted in understanding the 
economic and technical problems of 
development facing the community 
that is being helped, and the resources 
and obstacles to be taken into ai 
in attempting to solve them. 
Use of survey results to organize p10- 
grammes, in other words ensure that 
they make the most effective contri- 
bution possible to the solution of the 
problems enumerated in the first 
Phase. 
Evaluation of the effects of PIO 
grammes. This will not for the most 
Part require complex methods o 


ccount 


2.2.2 


2.2.3 


3.1 


3.2 


3.3 
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measuring over-all economic effects. 
Since the objective is to adapt pro- 
grammes in the light of their impact 
on the community, an effort will be 
made to show how feedback can 
considerably enhance the functional 
value of instruction. 
This undertaking will call for an introduc- 
tion to the methods and results of research 
in various disciplines, and the importance of 
co-operation between those disciplines— 
ethnology, linguistics, psychology, sociology, 
political science, development economics— 
will be demonstrated. The specialists in 
charge of the course will have an inter- 
disciplinary background (ethno-linguists, 


psycho-sociologists, educational psycholo- 


gists etc.). ‘ 
As far as possi 


will be employed: 
3.2.1 Case studies providing an oppor- 


tunity to test a multidisciplinary ap- 
proach. 
Operational seminars summarizing 
every stage ina specific field from the 
survey to the evaluation. 

To avoid too great a strain on the 
budget, the immigrant groups living 
in the Nice region will provide a sub- 
ject for study. 
‘Analysis of situations and projects 
proposed by trainees themselves (they 
should as far as possible prepare 
beforehand the documents needed 
for this type of exercise). 

r, several sessions of a more tra- 


ble active training methods 


3.2.2 


3.2.3 


Howeve! 
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3.4 


4.1 
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ditional type will be held to familiarize 
trainees with certain basic scientific data and 
introduce them to the use of scientific back- 
ground documents. 

The programme and methods employed can 
be modified or added to in the light of the 
specific needs of trainees (utilization of 
audio-visual media for instruction, partic- 
ularly for language teaching, simulated 
organization problems, etc.). 

A system of optional subjects combined with 
a core of common subjects should make it 
possible to adapt the programmes to cir- 
cumstances. Once the general principles 
regarding the ‘functionality’ of development 
are defined, they can be adapted and geared 
to the milieu (rural or urban) and the indi- 
viduals concerned (adults or children). 


4.2 


5.1 


5.2 


Thus we foresee, broadly speaking, four 
working groups: training of adults in a rural 
environment; training of adults in an urban 
environment; schooling in a rural environ- 
ment; schooling in an urban environment. 
It would be useful if experts specializing in 
the different tasks (surveys, use of audio- 
visual material, etc.) could attend this type 
of course, which covers all the aspects of 
plans for educational operations and is 
aimed at their effective integration. It would 
be particularly interesting if several members 
from the same team could attend. 

It would be desirable for trainees to have 
completed secondary education or an equiv- 
alent level of instruction. 
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Indiana University/Unesco Special Training Programme 
for National Counterpart Officials 


Core seminar 


Special intensive course 


Concept of functional literacy 
Programme planning and design 


Administration and field 
Organization 


Methods of literacy extension 


Mates 
terials for learners and 
Trainers 


Tiani 
Taining of personnel 


Super Vision 


Evaluation 


aS SS 
——— cs 
— 
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15 


17-21 January 
24-28 January 
31 January to 
4 February 
7-11 February 
14-18 February 


21-25 February 


28 February to 
3 March 
6-10 March 

13-17 March 


20-24 March 
27-31 March 


3-7 April 


10-14 April 
17-21 April 


24-28 April 
1-6 May 


Defining objectives for programme 
planning, instruction and materials 


Writing programmed instructional 


materials 
Teaching of reading: educator’s 
views; linguist’s view 


Audio-visual materials; overview 
and utilization 
Producing your own news-sheet 


Group discussion—an institute 
Visits to adult education agencies: 
literacy classes, farmer clubs, etc. 
Conducting a writer’s workshop 
for writing primers, follow-up 
books 


How to make tests, instruments, 
questionnaires 
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Document 13 
CREFAL 
Training of personnel 


The first regular course started on 3 April and 
ended on 23 June as planned. Forty-four fellow- 
ship-holders from Unesco and twenty-two from 
the Organization of American States (OAS) took 


part in the course. In the first stage (first month) 
twenty field-workers from the Tarasca Zone and 
twenty-nine representatives from the Instituto Na- 
cional de la Juventud Mexicana joined the course. 


Distribution of fellowships for the first regular course in 1972 


ee Re ee Ee eee 


Country Totals OAS Unesco Country Totals OAS Unesco 
Argentina 4 — 4 Haiti 3 2 1 
Bolivia 4 3 1 Honduras 2 2 ii 
Brazil ea 7 Mexico 11 — 1 
Chile 6 4 2 Paraguay 4 2 2 
Colombia 5 2 3 Peru 3 2 y 
Cuba 3 — 3 Uruguay 3 2 : 
Dominican Republic 1 i — Venezuela 2 = 3 
El Salvador 3 1 2 ees pa T 
Guatemala 5 2 3 TOTAL 66 23 43 


The total time-table was as follows: 


STAGE 1 (CREFAL HEADQUARTERS, 
3 To 21 APRIL) 


3-4 April. Basis of the theoretical framework of 
functional training for adults (12 hours) 

5 April. Fundamental concepts of functional train- 
ing for adults (6 hours): 
From the point of view of (a) economics, 
(b) sociology, (c) psychology, (d) education. 

6 April. The ecological approach to man and culture 
(6 hours): 


(a) The idea of cultural ecology. (b) Study of fac- 


tors of change and their ecological implication’: 

7 April. The appraisal of human facts and circu 
stances (6 hours): the 
(a) General introduction. (b) Typology of 
possible. 

10 April. Background study (6 hours): qual 
(a) General introduction. (b) The indivi a 
factor in the background study. (c) De o 
study of the ecological environment of ke 
individual. (d) Individual factors in the bac 
ground study. ay and 

ll April. Indicators of content: theoretical m- 
Practical explanations of the material to be © 
municated (6 hours) 
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12-17 April. Indicators of the educational approach: 

how to communicate ? (30 hours): 
(a) Introduction to communication science. 
(b) Ability to generalize from the experiment 
with a view to restructuring of new components. 
(c) Research techniques for the background 
study. (d) Background study: sources of infor- 
mation. (e) Determination of instruments ac- 
cording to the source of information. (f) The 
instruments to be used in presenting the indi- 
cators for functional training for adults. 

18-19 April. Methodology of communication: how 

to communicate ? (12 hours): 
(a) Introduction: utilization of the indicators of 
form. (b) Relation between socio-economic in- 
tegration and the raising of the level of con- 
ceptualization of the working man. (c) Method- 
Ology of reading and writing. 

20-21 April. Experimental World Literacy Pro- 
gramme (2 hours). Basic evaluation of, “functional 
training for adults (2 hours). Knowledge of the 
under-educated adult (2 hours). Analysis of an 
operational seminar (2 hours). Basis and content 
of education for development (2 hours). 


STAGE 2 (LOS ALTOS DE CHIAPAS, 24 APRIL 
TO 1 JUNE) 


Operational Seminar 


STAGE 3 (CREFAL HEADQUARTERS, 
2 To 23 JUNE): DIFFERENTIATED STUDIES 


Methodology (54 hours) K 

+ Special examination of adult education. 
- Principles of learning with reference to 
adults, u 

3. Methodology of training. Hypothesis and 
methodological principles connected with 
Working adult learners. : 

* Channels of communication in 
training for adults. 


functional 


A 
6. 
Ts 


8. 
9. 


11. 


The instructor in functional training for 
adults. 

Selection, evaluation and training of in- 
structors. 

Participation of instructors in the program- 
ming and preparation of materials. 

The application of the programme. 

The interrelation of methodology and evalua- 
tion in functional training for adults. 


. Organic relations between the functional 


training component and the structure of 
development. 

Theoretical and practical aspects of the pro- 
gramme for the Valle de Apatzingan. 
Preparation of teaching material for a pro- 
gramme geared to functional training for 
adults: (a) analysis of the evaluation of 
Apatzingan; (b) preparation of monographs 
for the cultivation of cotton, maize, sesame 
and melons; (c) technical guidelines for the 
preparation of teaching cards. 


Evaluation (54 hours) 


1. 


2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 
6. 


Statistical analysis and quantification in edu- 
cational planning. 

Statistics relating to educational planning. 
Categories of statistical data used in edu- 
cational planning. 

Education and development. 

Social factors in planning. 

Educational planning in the light of the 
human resources requirements of the econ- 
omy. 

Human resources and development. 
Demography applied to educational plan- 


ning. 


. Educational planning. 
. Educational planning according to real per 


capita income. 


. Measurement of costs. 
. Evaluation of outputs. 
. Plan of action for an appropriate and in- 


tegrated conception of the work of the 
evaluator in functional training for adults, 


Part Three 


Recruitment and training 
of instructors 


A. Recruitment 


SOCIO-OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUND OF INSTRUCTORS 


Instructors taking part in functional literacy projects come from very 
varied socio-occupational backgrounds. 

Some belong to the socio-occupational milieu in which the literacy pro- 
gramme is to be carried out. These are: (a) in the industrial milieu: 
engineers, technicians, foremen, shop-foremen, workers, etc.; (b) in the 
rural milieu: agricultural extension agents, peasants, ‘peasant instruc- 
tors’ (teachers who have remained in their miliew and continue to 
cultivate their land outside working hours); (c) in the social sectors: 
health technicians, organizers of socio-cultural activities, etc. 

Others come from outside this socio-occupational milieu; these are 
Mainly young people doing their period of community service, service- 
Men and volunteers. 

Finally, teachers, while often belonging to the second category, form 
a distinct group on account of the vocational training they have 


received, 


RECRUITMENT METHODS 


The general and vocational training level of instructors varies consid- 
crably. It depends, in a given country, on the extent and degree of 
acculturation of the population. When there 1s a shortage of qualified 
staff, instructors are recruited without any selection procedure; they 
must merely be able to read and write. In other cases, selection is made: 
a) by an examination of the traditional type, generally comprising 
Written tests (composition, dictation and questions, mathematics) and 


See 
Documents 
14, 15, 
pages 89, 91 
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oral tests (reading comprehension, interview with the board of 
examiners); (b) by standard tests of knowledge; (c) by inves- 
tigation of candidates’ professional qualifications and level of general 
training; (d) according to qualifications, in the case of teachers, 
technicians, etc. 


B. Training 


OBJECTIVES OF THE TRAINING OF INSTRUCTORS 


The aim of training given to instructors is to provide them with the 
knowledge and skills required for the exercise of their functions. They 
must therefore be trained: (a) to conceptualize the notion of functional 
literacy and the system based on it; (b) to develop the aptitudes neces- 
sary for the operation of the system. 

The accompanying table (opposite) shows the main items that 
training should cover according to the socio-occupational background 
of instructors. It emerges clearly from this table that not all the cate- 
gories considered are equally capable of moving rapidly towards the 
desired autonomy; category 2 may well provide future educational 
counsellors; categories 1, 4, 5 and 6 require the assistance of an expe- 
rienced technician for a certain amount of time. 

In any functional literacy programme, the system must be defined 


and formulated so as to provide both initial training and continuous 
further training of instructors. 


INITIAL TRAINING 


This training is especially important as it determines the success Of 
failure of literacy programmes. As in the training of technical person- 
nel, efficiency should be ensured by means of practical experience and 
reflection on such experience, in contact with the milieu. 

Instructors will therefore be called upon to study the milieu in order 
to understand the educational approach which they are to adopt an 
to place their action within a context which imparts value and meaning 
to it. In this respect no lecture or talk can be as valuable from the train- 
ing standpoint as the operational seminar. 
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Main items that training should cover according to socio-occupational background 
of instructors 


Category of instructor Main aspects of training 
1. Inadequate Technical and socio-economic trainii 
B p i nd ic training. 
ig to technical level. Teacher training. 
le Socio: Study of the milieu. 
Occupational 
milieu 2. Sufficient Teacher training. 


technical level. Study of the milieu. 


3. Sufficient Study of the milieu. 


technical level. Teacher training. 


From outsi 
side 
Socio-economic training. 


the socio- 
oc i 
we ational 4. Inadequate Study of the milieu. 
w technical level. Teacher training. 
Technical and socio-economic training. 
5. From outside Teacher retraining. 
the socio- Study of the milieu. 
occupational Technical and socio-economic training. 
milieu. 
Teachers 


Teacher retraining. 
Study of the milieu. 
Technical and socio-economic training. 


6. Belonging to 
the socio- 
occupational 
milieu. 

‘onal Literacy, International Seminar on 


Source. A Method of Training for Development: Functic i 
Functional Literacy, Tunis, 18 May to 5 June 1970, Final Report, p. 100 (mimeo.). 


Wi N a a 


Every seminar should comprise three major phases, each lasting 
approximately one week, and devoted respectively to: conceptualization 
of the system and of the programme; study of the programme and 


teaching material; evaluation and feedback study. 


First phase: conceptualization of the system and the assignment 


m outside should depend on the level of 
of instructors. However, instructors 
ituation of research workers so as to 
stem that they are to apply. This 


The degree of guidance fro 
general and vocational training 
should in all cases be placed in the s 
‘experience’ and rediscover the sy: 
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rediscovery requires that they carry out, with the aid of training officers 
and in groups, the following tasks: De 
To identify development objectives and instrumental objectives, to- 


gether with the problems most apparent at the time of the seminar. 
To define priorities. 


To translate certain problems into training objectives. 

To make a content analysis of one or two problems. 

To draw up the final test or questionnaire. 

To prepare teaching material, carry out tests and make improvements 
with a test group or in a simulated situation. 

To study problems of educational evaluation and feedback. ; 

In addition, one or more work sessions should be devoted during this 

phase to the evaluation of interactions within groups.? 

It will be seen that this approach excludes traditional methods based 
on the lecture. It is during the study of a practical problem that infor- 
mation (psychological, scientific, economic, social, etc.) facilitating 
understanding and the solution of this problem is provided. 


Second phase: study of the programme and teaching material 


During the second phase, the following should be studied: 

In regard to the training programme: objectives, contents, progressions 
and the time-table. 

In regard to teaching material: its nature, design, composition and use. 

This study should be made by means of group activities carried out in 

both a simulated and a real situation. 

During activities in a simulated situation, instructors take the part of 
illiterate adults. The role of instructors is played by training officers and, 
subsequently, by each of the instructors in turn. The group should, first, 
use the teaching material and then evaluate group interactions, present 
them in the form of diagrams and formulate their observations. 

In the case of activities in a real situation, participants are selecte: 
from among the population to be trained, model sessions with training 
officers acting as leaders alternating with practice sessions run by traine? 
instructors. Practical demonstration sessions on the job? should » 

h programme requirements. Teaching acti- 


organized in accordance wit 
Vities naturally cover the various learning situations included in €20 


1. See above, page 49, 
2. Practical Guide . . . > OP. cit., p. 101 ff. 
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study unit.1 A work session should be devoted every day to communica- 
tion? so as to encourage trainees to apply techniques for the evaluation 
of interactions within groups which they noted during the first phase. 


Third phase: study of evaluation and feedback 


As has already been stated, evaluation and feedback are essential in 

that they enable activities to be modified in order to ensure continuous 

adaptation of the system to the objectives. It is therefore important to 

provide instructors with a sound training for their tasks in this field, 

of which the principal ones are as follows: 

To prepare tests or questionnaires forming part of the teaching material. 

To encourage illiterate adults undergoing training to evaluate their 
work sessions, i.e. to give an appraisal of the problem under study 
and the programme contents, method and teaching material used, to 
make suggestions for their improvement, and to express needs felt on 
completion of each work session. 7 

To make a written evaluation of every work session. The instructor 
should learn to summarize in his daybook the observations of the 
illiterate adults and his own opinions. 

To keep an up-to-date attendance register. A ; 

To enter appropriate answers under the various headings of question- 
naires specially designed to ensure feedback, which should regularly 
be filled in and sent by the instructor to the training officer responsible 


for him or to the central team. 


FURTHER TRAINING 


As in the case of training officers, the initial operational seminar should 
Tepresent for instructors the first stage in a continuous process of further 
training aimed at preventing the ‘attrition’ of knowledge panei siog 
by isolation and lack of refresher training. In order to achieve this, the 
central team and training officers should remain in constant contact 
With instructors so as to make a permanent contribution to their further 


training. 
Feedback should enable t 
training programme and opera 


he central team to draw up the further 
tions. In other words, the team has to 


1. ibid., p. 101 ff. 
+ See above, page 49. 
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formulate a satisfactory system of further training by combining the 
various components that are now to be considered, whilst taking into 


account the needs of instructors and the specific conditions of the 
milieu. 


Operational seminars for refresher training 


These seminars should be organized in literacy centres chosen as being 
exemplary. They should be used not only to take stock of activities but 
also to increase understanding of functional literacy methods and tech- 
niques. The programme of each seminar should be restricted to one of 
the priority aspects of the operation (in particular: study of the milieu, 
consideration of problems, group activities, introduction to mathe- 


matics, teaching of reading and writing, technical and vocational in- 
struction, feedback). 


Visits by training officers 


Training officers should regard themselves essentially as educational 
counsellors. They are in fact called upon to play a major role in the 
further training of instructors, to whose teaching activities they should 
provide support of a constant and individualized nature. 


One-day briefing sessions 


The central team and trainin 


g Officers should formulate a programme 
and a time- 


table of such sessions in accordance with feedback data. 
The sessions should be held once a week or once a fortnight to enable 


instructors to meet under the direction of one of their training officers 


ata literacy centre run by one of their colleagues in order to consider 4 
specific aspect of teaching work, 


Duplicated educational circulars 


These circulars should provide instructors with specific items of infor” 
mation aimed at facilitating their task: they should inform them ° 


results of experiments successfully carried out at other literacy centres 
and draw their attention to a specific aspect of teaching work, tech- 
niques, etc. They should, how 


° 1 ever, also contain more general infor- 
mation likely to be of interest to instructors. 
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Teaching material 


Teaching material (manuals, booklets, cards, etc.) should be so designed 
as to promote the self-instruction of the instructors. It should not only 
provide general teaching instructions but also indicate the approach to 
be adopted and include reference data. 


The instructor’s general approach. This approach should emerge from 
the general layout of programmes. The instructor should be able to 
understand clearly: the general objective of the programme; inter- 
mediate objectives; problems to be considered; training objectives; 


instructional progressions. 


Specific approaches. The teaching material should indicate:* 

Procedure at group discussion sessions, specifying the various stages to 
be gone through in order to study the theoretical and practical 
aspects of a given problem. 

Procedure at each mathematics session. 

Procedure at each reading and writing session. A 

Procedure for the evaluation of each work session, evaluation being an 


integral part and means of guiding the operation. 


Reference data. Instructors should be provided with technical, scien- 
tific, economic and other data on the problems to be considered so that 
they can improve their knowledge of the subject and be able to reply to 
questions that may be put to them. This information should be pre- 


sented in the form of handy, easy-reference booklets. 


The local or national press 


all available means should be used 
structors and other readers of the 
letters, publication of questions 
n hand and of suggestions, 


In addition to articles on education, 
to make known the reactions of in 
local or national press; readers’ t 
and answers on the programme 1 


Opinions, etc. 


1. Practical Guide. . . , OP- Ìt- P- 100-1. 
2. ibid., p. 122-60. 
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Radio broadcasting 


Radio broadcasting is a very useful aid for directing instructors and 
enables a particularly effective network of communications to be estab- 
lished between the central team and instructors, and between instructors 
themselves. 

All the resources of this medium of communication can be put to use: 
radio discussion programmes (replies to listeners’ questions, various 
messages); education documentaries; regular education programmes; 
debates. Whenever television can be used, it can serve the same pur- 
poses; it is in fact much more effective than radio broadcasting. 


The cassette tape recorder 


Under certain conditions, the cassette tape recorder may profitably take 
the place of the training officer. 
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Work-oriented Literacy Project, Iran 
Relative effectiveness of farmers and teachers as instructors 


An experiment to determine the relative effective- 
Ness, as functional literacy instructors, of farmers 
who had received literacy training (having com- 
Pleted more than three years’ studies at the pri- 
mary level or having attended functional literacy 
Courses between 1967 and 1971) and rural teachers, 
was carried out at Esfahan in 1971-72. The 
farmers, chosen from eleven villages, were put in 
Charge of eleven experimental adult groups par- 


ticipating in the plant protection programme (first 
cycle). The teachers were put in charge of control 
groups comprising participants in the same pro- 
gramme. 

The results obtained by the instructors in the 
experimental groups and in the control groups 
were measured by means of: tests to measure the 
acquisition of technical knowledge and the mech- 
anisms of reading, writing and arithmetic; direct 


Interactions observed in two experimental groups and in two control groups 


AtoA 


Reon 


Group ItoA Atol 
(1) 2) 
Teachers 
Village A 108 7 
Village B 110 1 
ToraL 218 8 
Percentage 47.9 6.5 
Farmer-instructors 
Village C 167 70 
Village D 70 46 
TOTAL 237 116 
Percentage 51.1 93.5 
Diwa = Remark addressed by the instructor to an 
dult. "I 
® Ator = ee addressed by an adult to the in: 
O Ato A = eae addressed by an adult to another 


(5) 


0 82 42 127 8 

2 194 67 389 4 

2 276 109 516 12 

6.7 61.1 31.5 78.3 22.6 
29 135 169 80 3 
14 41 68 63 38 
43 176 237 143 41 
93.3 38.9 68.5 21.7 77.4 


(4) Rst = Stock response by an adult. 

(5) Rcon = Considered response by an adult. 

(6) Rcol = Collective response. p 

(7) G = Reference made by the instructor to the in- 


structor’s manual. 
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and systematic observation by qualified members 
of the central team, to ascertain whether the 
principles of functional literacy were being cor- 
rectly applied in the course of the process of 
instruction. 

A preliminary analysis of data collected in four 
villages shows that there is no substantial dif- 
ference between test results (technical content, 
dictation, mathematics, reading) obtained in the 
experimental groups and the control groups. 
Broadly speaking the results obtained by the 
farmers can be considered to have been as good 
as, or even better than, those obtained by the 
teachers. Furthermore, an analysis of the inter- 
actions observed in the course of instruction 
shows that the farmers participate much more 
actively and their role is more in line with the 
educational principles of the project than in the 


case of the teachers. The results of this analysis 
are shown in the table on page 89. 

Although these are preliminary results, the fact 
of the instructor’s belonging to the community in 
which he teaches can be regarded as a considerable 
advantage from the standpoint of effectiveness of 
teaching and organization of the group. It should 
be pointed out also that the experimental groups 
attract a higher percentage of adult farmers re- 
sponsible for looking after a farm than the con- 
trol groups. This fact can no doubt be explained 
by the natural unwillingness of adults to receive 
instruction from the teacher who teaches their 
children: if this were confirmed by more complete 
observations, it would tend to indicate that 
the socio-economic homogeneity of groups 1S 
strengthened when the instructor is from a similar 
occupational background. 
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Functional Literacy Project in Guinea 
Operational training seminar for instructors 


1. Participants 


Instructors 
Trainees 
from the y 3 
Group Seminar leaders Farmers ee Tailors Mechanics Total 
college 
A { 1 Agricultural extension worker } 27 5 3 1 36 
1 Specialist from SNA* 
B | 1 Teacher from the agricultural | 21 6 4 1 32 
college 
1 Assistant engineer 
Cc { 1 Agricultural supervisor } 22 3 1 1 27 
1 Specialist from SNA 
D 1 Teacher from the teacher-training a „i; = an 2 
college 
1 Expert from SNA bes 
Tora, g 92 14 8 3 117 


l. Service National d'Alphabétisation (National Literacy Servic). 
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2. Programme 


Date 


Training subjects 


Morning 


Afternoon 


22 May 


23 May 


24 May 


25 May 


26 May 


27 May 
28 May 
29 May 
30 May 


31 May 


1 June 


Opening of the seminar. 


Group work: Field visit guided by the 
agricultural extension workers. 
Identification of problems. 


Group work: Preparation of programmes 


and teaching material based on problems. 


Analysis of the different sorts of teaching 
material. 


Constitution of working groups. Literacy 
training: What? Why? How? 


Group work: List of problems identified; 
discussion. 


Group work: Vocational and economic 
training. Practical field demonstrations 
under the guidance of agricultural 
extension workers, 


Group work: Vocational and economic training. Utilization of the teaching material. 


Group work: Vocational and economic 
training. 


Group work: Socio-economic training. 


Group work: Teaching reading and writing, 


Group work: Teaching reading. 


Group work: Teaching arithmetic. 


Group work: Teaching arithmetic. 


Group work (practical work): Keeping 
attendance registers. How to study and 
utilize the instructor’s teaching material, 


How to fill in the questionnaires provided. 


Summing-up: Teaching instructions. 
Evaluation of seminar. 


Closing of the seminar. 
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Work-oriented Literacy Project in Iran 
Conclusions of a study on the work of the trainers 


An assessment of the form for the trainers’ 
reports, a general characterization of their work 
and some suggestions for the future selection and 
training serve as a conclusion for this study. 

Comparing data obtained by direct observation 
carried out in over fifty functional literacy groups 
in the studied area, it is clear that the descriptive 
Parts of the trainers’ reports generally form an 
accurate account of the situation in the field. The 
first and last parts, i.e. those descriptive in char- 
acter, are valuable, whereas the sections dealing 
with evaluation and suggestions are rather inap- 
propriate. The method of evaluating instructors’ 
Work in its present form is unacceptable; another 
is needed. The section devoted to suggestions and 
advice given to the instructors should be sup- 
Plemented by more specific questions and by a 
follow-up of the results of recommendations 
given. The discipline part would be more effective 
if more concise and enlarged to include specific 
aspects on the method adopted by the teacher in 
the explanation of different components in a 
Sequence. Questions (e.g. concerning the progres- 
Sion of the groups) should be better phrased, par- 
ticularly if comparability of data obtained is to be 
assured, In other words, the present form needs 
Tevision. 

There are two types of wea 
Of the trainers which emerge 


knesses on the part 
from the reports: 


failure to supply all the information required 
(high percentage of no answers) and a certain 
inability to make objective evaluations of in- 
structors, their methods, etc. The first problem 
concerns a systematic permanent control of in- 
coming reports, the second is closely linked with 
the techniques of educational evaluation and 
trainer teaching. The latter is crucial. This training 
should emphasize the need for objectivity in ex- 
perimental endeavours, the precise definition of 
work objectives and the acquisition of an effective 
method of guidance and supervision of field in- 
structors in adult education. A major obstacle to 
the correct approach to adult education results 
from the tendency to carry over practices from 
the field of child education. 

Finally, it seems important that the trainers 
should be considered as direct members of the 
central team, as the most important link between 
the concept and its realization in practice. The 
trainers should be involved in the conceptual work 
and in the experimentation, thus acquiring a 
clearer idea of the objectives of the whole project. 
This necessarily requires the central team to pay 
due attention to their reports, to analyse them, to 
correct obvious deficiencies and to provide the 
trainers with necessary information and guidance 
whenever required, as quickly as possible. 
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Trainer’s report 


ity: Programme: Registered 
ocality: a 
Spill Teacher: Participants: 
Group: Date of visit: Present 
Time of visit: participants: 
Description of lesson Timing Description of lesson Timing 
Initiation of group’s session: Scientific elements treated: 
Technical or specific content Language (key word, letters, etc.): 
presented to participants: Calculation (operations connected 
Social connotations of content with what content): 
elaborated by teacher: Drawings: < 
Group materials used: Individual worksheets: 
Poster (type, method of use): Language: Drawing: 
Page and the name of textbook: Calculation: 
Audio-visual aids used: Science: s 
ASSESSMENT OF TEACHER’S WORK AS FAR AS EXPLANATION 
OF CONTENT, METHOD OF TEACHING AND AIDS ARE CONCERNED 
Ratings of teacher’s work : 
A +2 +1 0 -1 -2 
r (Objectives) Adequate. — — — —.— Inadequate 
Explanation of content (Materials) Exhaustive: = 2. Sketchy ie 
(Needs) DOVE: Se ae Comprehensi¥ 
(Presentation) Systematic — _ _ ___ Unsystematic 
Method of explanation Ciar ae rent Vague 
(Problems) Detailed: k spe General 
(Arguments) Rational gy Intuitive (free) 
(Presentation) Democratic — — _ _ __ Authoritarian 
Approach and involvement (P: roblems) Sensitive — — _ _ _ Insensitive 
(Teaching) Interested: <=.) Disintereste 
(Reactions) Concerned — ____ __ Unconcerned 
Ratings of Participants’ reactions: 
(Behaviour) Composed — — _ __ __ Uncertain 
(Participation) ACNE aay ee, Passive ort 
(Work) Independent — — __ __ __ Seeking suPP 
(Teacher) Co-operative — — —— Hostile 


Difficulties encountered by teacher: 


Difficulties encountered by participants: 


Evidence and help given by the trainer 
Remarks: 


Suggestions by the trainer: 
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Functional Literacy Project in Guinea 
Agricultural Subproject: Irrigated cultivation of rice 
in the coastal plain of Guinea, Boffa Federation, 


Koba, Tougnifili, Kamsar sector 


The various types of teaching material mentioned 
below, as well as the programmes for which they 
are used, were prepared by Guinean nationals 
trained during an operational seminar. 

The basic teaching principles applied are as 
follows: 
Interdisciplinarity. 


Integration of theory with practice. 

Learning reading as a vehicle for the training that 
is to be provided. 

The teaching of arithmetic not with a school-room 
type of progression, but in the form of practical 
arithmetic using problem situations translated 
into mathematical terms. 


Table 1, Programme for occupational, technical, scientific and socio-economic training 
(general objective: to train peasants with a view to increasing rice yields in the coastal plain 


Of Guinea): problem-situations 


Obstacles 


Number? and purpose of the training sequence 


Medium-term objective: Control of water 
Irrigation channels are poorly maintained. 


The installations (gates, locks for controlling the 
water) are either non-existent or maintained 
in poor operating condition, or wrongly used. 


The dikes are not always remade or are not 
remade properly. 
he drains are not regularly cleaned. 


People are unaware of the importance of tillage 
Operations for the development of the root 
System of the plant and production in general. 


Medium-term objective: Correct tillage oper ations 
Snorance of the best time of year for tillage. 
istegard of the agricultural calendar. 


k 
The Programme consists of twent 


y-eight sequences in all. 


1. Instil in people an understanding of the 
importance of water in growing rice and 
develop the rice growers’ ability to make 
rational use of water in the rice-fields. 

. Encourage the farmers to repair the dikes 
whenever necessary and understand the 
advantage of using earth rather than stubble 
for the repair work. 

3. Train the people to maintain the irrigation 
and drainage channels regularly in order to 
achieve a rational use of water and 
maximum output. 

. Make the farmers aware of the importance 
of preparing the soil for normal plant 
growth and production in general. 


Explain to the farmers that if tillage is to 
be effective it should be carried out at 


specific times. 
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Obstacles Number and purpose of the training sequence 


Medium-term objective: Loosening of the soil and careful choice of land for the seed-bed 
Ignorance of the beneficial effects of ploughing 6. Explain the importance of weed control to 
back the stubble into the earth. provide maximum protection for the rice. 
Poor location of the seed-bed. 7. Explain to the farmer that ploughing back 
the stubble into the earth only helps to 
increase soil fertility when decomposition is 
well advanced. 
8. Teach participants how to recognize and 
choose suitable land for seed-beds. 
. Advise the farmer on the correct preparation 
and proper care of a seed-bed. 


The seed-beds are sometimes poorly laid out and 9. 
plants are not properly tended. 


Medium-term objective: Construction of the seed-bed and care of seedlings 
People do not know that bird control begins in 10. Explain to growers the need to sow the 
the seed-bed and calls for the sowing of a same variety in each plot in order to obtain 
uniform variety of rice. uniform growth and ripening and for 
effective bird control. 

11. Make it clear that a seed-bed must always 
be well tended and weed-free if the plants 
are to develop and produce normally. 

SSS es 


Table 2. Sequence 8: Vocational and s 


ocio-economic training sh $ H 
development of plants in the seed-bed. [ering a 


. Teaching aids: a plot of land intended for seed-bed) 


Expected answer 


STEP 1: IDENTIFICATION AND UNDERSTANDING OF THE PROBLEM 
What do you see on this wall-chart? (Allow the A z 

Aig é SAREA plot intend 4 
participants enough time to identify the Various re tes; io a seed ‘bed. 
illustration.) Plies; discussion, 


STEP 2: EXPLANATION OF THE PROBLEM 
Are all plots equally suitable for a seed-bed? 


The land should be quite flat: thus all the seeds 
will be well watered, 
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Technical aspects 

What are the requirements for establishing a 
seed-bed? (N.B. The instructor should not be 
satisfied with a mere enumeration of the 
requirements, but should encourage participants 
to explain the whys and wherefores.) 


Socio-economic aspects 
What effect will a judicious choice of land have 
on production? 
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The soil should be deep, thus enabling the roots 
of the as yet fragile seedlings to develop and 
draw nourishment from different levels of the 
soil. 


The land should be well drained; to avoid 
excess water the land should be located near a 
water outlet; thus irrigation will cause no 
problem. The soil should be rich in organic 
matter. 


STEP 3: SOLUTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE GROUP 


Is any plot of land suitable for our seed-beds? 


CONCLUSION 


Let us make a careful choice of land for our 


seed-beds, ; 
(Won kisimui yire bokhi fen a fanyira.) 


Table 3. Sequence 8: Reading sheet (first session) 


Thstructor’s role 


Discussion. One hundred per cent germination 
of seeds: thus reducing expenditure on seed 
purchase; time saving, elimination of resowing; 
uniform germination, facilitating protection from 
birds and reducing losses; increased rice yield 
benefiting the grower, his family, the region and 
his country; we would always choose a flat 

area, with fairly deep soil, well drained, easily 
irrigated, and located as near as possible to the 
fields; with a rich soil. 


Expected answer 


STEP 1: IDENTIFICATION OF THE PICTURE 


What do we see on this drawing? 


STEP 2: IDENTIFICATION OF A NEW ELEMENT 


What conclusions have we drawn? ; 
Let us read what is written under the drawing. 


An area intended for a seed-bed. 


Won kisimui yire bökhi fen a fanyira. 
kisimui 
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Instructor’s role 


Expected answer 


What is the word in the box? 

Let us read the word slowly. 

How many syllables are in this word? 

What are the syllables? 

Let us take the first and read it. 

The instructor writes on the board, ku, ka, ke, 
kö, and asks the participants to read each 
syllable. 


STEP 3: THE ‘WORD-HUNT’ 
Who can give us some words with the letter k? 
(The instructor writes them down as they are 


uttered. He asks some listeners to come and 
underline all the letters k.) 


STEP 4: SYLLABIC FAMILIES 


Ask listeners to form words with the letters they 
have already learnt. 


STEP 5: WRITING PRACTICE 


See preceding lessons, 


kisimui 

ki si mui 

Three syllables. 
ki si mui 

ki ki ki 


boke, koba, köla, kule, kobe, köbiri, bèki, kana 


kule, bèki, kat, oto, tuli, kumi, kira, kote, töla, 
kile, luma, tami, köta, mikhi, khöli, khili 


ees 


Table 4. Sequence 8: Arithmetic sheet (Purp: 
Teaching aids: practical 


Instructor’s role 


OF PERCENTAGE 


Arithmetical data drawn from vocational training 
The germination of seeds in the seed-bed is not 
always total. What should we do for it to be 
100 per cent? 

1, Write and read the number 100, Then 
represent the idea of percentage graphically 
and explain it to listeners. 

2. Ask group members, on the basis of Practical 
problems, to express the notion of percentage 
on the blackboard themselves, 


Select deep-enough soil, that is well drained, ete 
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Example: A farmer has planted out 100 rice 

seedlings. Of the 100, 80 seedlings have taken 
root. Express as a percentage the number of 
plants that have taken root. 


STEP 2: MENTAL PRACTICE 


Oral problems 

Example: Seni planted out 80 per cent of the rice 
seedlings. Abu planted out 30 per cent. How 
many more did Seni transplant than Abu in 
order to achieve 90 per cent? 


STEP 3: TO INSTIL CONCEPTS BY WRITING 


Express as a percentage a number twice as big as 
each of the following numbers: 20 per cent, 
30 per cent, 50 per cent 


80 per cent; 70 per cent; 60 per cent; 30 per cent; 
40 per cent; 20 per cent 


Oral replies 
50 per cent; 60 per cent 


40 per cent; 60 per cent; 100 per cent 


eS 
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Document 19 


Work-oriented Literacy project in Iran 
Weekly refresher training for instructors: relative effectiveness 


of cassettes and trainers 


Analysis of trainers’ reports makes it possible to 
form an opinion on how they performed their 
functions. On the whole, they do not follow suf- 
ficiently closely the instructions on the transmis- 
sion of information, as is evident from the high 
percentage of blanks in their reports; few seem to 
Possess the necessary qualities and ability to 
observe and evaluate objectively the work of in- 
structors and the way in which the teaching 
method is applied. 

On account of these lacks and the relatively high 
cost of employing trainers, it was decided to carry 
out an experiment intended to determine the 
relative effectiveness of cassettes and trainers in 
connexion with weekly refresher training for in- 
structors; another advantage in using cassettes is 
that it is very difficult to reach many of the moun- 
tain villages during the winter months, which 
makes the weekly refresher sessions by tra 
trainers very unreliable, The experiment was car- 
ried out in Esfahan, between January and March 
1972; it involved twelve functional literacy groups 
taking part in the plant-protection programme. 

A programme recorded on cassettes had been 


velling 


prepared for each of the seven sequences to be 
introduced during the experiment. This pro- 
gramme included an outline of the content of the 
sequence, preceded or followed by a model discus- 
sion in which farmers expressed their point of view 
on the problem covered in the sequence. These 
two parts of the recording could be used by the al 
structor during the course if he thought it advis- 
able. The programme also included teaching hints 
to help the instructor organize working sessions, 
to launch and guide group discussions, to react to 
various possible questions or replies and deal with 
certain difficulties in the progressions. Written 
instructions for the use of the cassettes and = 
tape recorder were given individually to each 
instructor. he 
Initial analyses of this experiment show that th 

results of the final tests are significantly better e 
the experimental groups than in the control ag 
and furthermore, that the difference between jit 

pre-test level and that of the final tests is greater in 


i o 
the case of experimental groups than in the contr 
groups. 


General conclusion 


The foregoing pages do not tell the whole story, far from it; but, in 
conclusion, it is worth emphasizing once again that although the meth- 
ods for the training and further training of cadres and instructors can 
and should vary from one functional literacy programme to another, so 
as to be adapted to the circumstances of the action, this does not apply 
to the principles on which the training system should be based, as 
described in this guide. These principles in fact represent certain imper- 
atives which must always be kept in mind. 

In the first place, training should always be firmly linked with efforts 
made to identify and subsequently to solve the problems of the milieu. 
It should thus, in the first place, be operational so that the method 
precedes its formulation.* 

Second, it should have an interdisciplinary character and involve 
effective participation by people in the milieu concerned. 

Last, it should always respond to the requirements of the functional 
literacy system in operation: further training programmes, their content 
and methods should be constantly readapted in the light of the infor- 
mation provided by the feedback system. 

But the approach discussed in this work raises a wider problem of 
considerable scope: that of the ability of a given milieu to educate itself, 
taking into account its own aspirations and the resources available. This 
means that the education and vocational training systems and the train- 

-economic sectors must develop a new edu- 


ing services of the socio 
cational function: ‘To do this means calling on all [the people’s] energy 
and intelligence, so that they join in promoting a new type of techno- 


logical and scientific development answering to the nation’s needs.”2 


1. Dewey, op. cit., p- 147. 
ee to Be, p. 133, Paris, Unesco; London, Harrap, 1972 


2. E. Faure et al., Learning 13 
(report of the International Commission on the Development of Education). 
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Consequently each one should not only be able to learn to learn, but 
should also learn to transmit knowledge in such a way as to participate 
in the lifelong education of all those with whom he lives and works. 


